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PREFACE 

During the last few years numerous books dealing 
with Office Organization have appeared, but 
there seems to be a paucity of instructive literature 
relative to the administration of a small business. 
This little work is intended to set forth the 
principles of Office Organization in such a manner 
that the small trader can apply them to Ids 
business. 

Although the forms illustrated are given as 
suggestions only, they are in actual use and will 
need but little modification to meet individual 
requirements. 

The Costing System explained in Chapter X 
is applicable to any small business where orders 
are put through for a definite quantity or sei^ce, 
but the Cost Sheet must be changed to suit the 
business. 

Tlie ViTiter strongly advocates that a profes¬ 
sional accountant be appointed to audit the books. 
So many small traders endeavour to “ economize '* 
in this direction with the result that their economy 
costs them dearly. 

Thanks are tendered to the office supply houses 
which have kindly lent blocks to illustrate the 
matter. 

W. A. S. 

Hichaus Park, H.4 
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THE ORGANIZATION 

OF A 

SMALL BUSINESS 

CHAPTER I 

ROUTINE AND EQUIPMENT 

Although many of the men commencing business 
to-day are technical experts, tliey know but little 
of office routine and have neither the time nor 
the inclination to labour tlirough voluminous 
text books upon the subject. Yet, to a large 
degree, the success of each undertaking is de¬ 
pendent upon the ability of the principal to install 
and maintain an efficient system of records that 
will show at all times the tendencies of the busi¬ 
ness, One s judgment cannot be greater than one's 
knowledge, and a systematic arrangement of 
information and accounts is necessary in every 
business : many failures may be attributed to 
neglect in recording facts and figures for com¬ 
parisons and as a basis upon which to determine 
future policy. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OV A SMAI-L BUSINESS 


Staff. 

The routine work of an office should run as 
harmoniously as a perfectly adjusted machine, 
each member of the staff performing his particular 
function. Much depends upon the selection 
of the staff, and its attitude towards the manage¬ 
ment and tlie policy of the business. In the 
first place, each employee should be fully qualified 
to carry out his duties promptly and accurately, 
and junior members of the staff be encouraged 
to train for better positions. We have likened 
the office routine to a machine, but not the 
individual. A certain kno\m force will drive 
a machine, but nothing on earth will persuade an 
unwilling office man to give of his best. The 
average human being is responsive to good 
treatment, and the only place to drive unwilling 
workers is out of the business. The most effective 
way to manage the business is to “ manage ” as 
little as possible, but to promote the sympathy 
and co-operation of the staff. The manager 
who rushes about denouncing everybody and 
everything as soon as a mistake occurs, 
needs a lesson in personal efficiency. The 
cause of errors should be investigated with 
a view to preventing a recurrence, but nothing 
is to be gained by running amok, upsetting 
the whole organization, and so creating an 
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ROUTINE AND EQUIPMENT 

atmosphere destructive to concentrated attention 
to duty. 

At the outset, it will be well to determine 
definitely the duties to be performed by each 
member of the staff. Misunderstandings will be 
avoided by the issue of written instructions 
stating when, how, and by whom the sev^eral 
duties have to be done. A schedule of this 
description fixes responsibility and is the first 
step towards systematic work. The next step 
is to provide for daily reports of work done and 
work to be done. Such reports keep the principal 
in close touch with the progress of operations 
and act as silent hustlers. No conscientious 
employee likes to report that he is behind unless 
there is some good reason for it. 

Book-keeping. 

Knowledge of one's business is the keynote 
to efficient management. ITie system of book¬ 
keeping should provide for monthly statements of 
profit and loss, and the principal should be in¬ 
formed daily how he stands as regards accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, orders inward, 
orders executed, orders on hand, bank balance, 
etc. One managing director, known to the 
writer, secures daily reports from the Order 
Department showing the values of orders received 
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from each source and the total amount billed 
for the day. The Counting House furnishes him 
with a daily statement of cash receipts, credit 
notes issued, purchases and cash paid out. The 
managing director enters the daily totals in a 
small loose-loaf book divided into sections for 
daily, monthly, and yearly results ; the sheets 
are ruled with cash dissection columns, which 
he heads himself. The daily postings to this 
book occupy about ten minutes, and yet it shows 
the tendencies of the business at any time. At 
the end of each month, the ntonthly totals of 
daily returns arc transferred to the monthly 
section, and the totals of the monthly sections 
are carried annually to the yearly section. 

System. 

Scientific management has received much atten¬ 
tion in the U.S.A. Under the system adv’ocated 
bj' F. W. Taylor and liis adherents, stop-watch 
time studies are made of each operation, and all 
unnecessary movements eliminated. The " one 
best way ” of performing each task is found and 
that way is standardized. \V. H. Leffingwell. 
in Scientific Office Management, applies the doc¬ 
trine to office organization ; and, although the 
small business man cannot be expected to main¬ 
tain individual efficiency records, the imderlying 
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ROUTINE AND EQUIPMENT 


principles of scientific management are applicable 
to every undertaking. 

All preventable movements are a waste of 
time and energy, and this fact should be borne 
in mind when laying out the office. The reader 
is invited to test the efficiency of his own plan 
by making a rough draft of his office and then 
filling in lines to show the routine of the work. 
The method of handling each kind of record 
should also be considered with a view to the 
reduction of operations and the introduction 
of up-to-date labour-saving devices where their 
installation is necessary to economise time. 

The word " system " has become hackneyed 
and is oftentimes misused to describe a collection 
of files, card indexes and forms. It is tme that 
certain equipment is necessary to every office, 
but the apparatus is the instrument of the method 
and not the method itself. Nuttall defines 
system as " A combination of parts into a whole,” 
and if we view our office system in this light, we 
shall see that system stands for co-operation, 
forethought and orderliness. Without these there 
is no system, whatever patent files are used. 
If the parts are to be combined into a harmonious 
whole, there must be uniformity, and thus 
system reduces all constantly recurring matters 
to routine. The principal should be free from 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A SMALL BUSINESS 


all routine work, but a properly designed system 
will provide for the aforementioned periodical 
reports of progress and so keep him in close touch 
with the acti\ities of each department. 

Office Accommodation. 

Having formed at least a tentative plan of action, 
we are in a position to judge what office accom¬ 
modation is required. The most suitable location 
will be dependent upon the nature of the business. 
Provided circumstances do not dictate that the 
office be in the vicinity of a factor}' or warehouse, 
we have only to select agreeable city premises, 
Tlie ideal office is easy of access, well ventilated, 
free from noise and situated to admit the maxi¬ 
mum of daylight. \Miile overheating results 
in listlessncss and loss of interest in work, the 
office should be furnished with heating apparatus 
to ensure comfort for the staff, as it is obvious 
that discomfort will distract attention and result 
in reduced efficiency. It will be necessary to use 
artificial light during the winter months, and 
the lamps should be arranged to shine upon the 
work and not in the eyes of the workers. The 
judicious placing of lights is reflected in better 
work and a small lighting bill, while insufficient 
illumination causes eyestrain and mistakes. In 
choosing our premises, we must also bear in mind 
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the future development of the business, and allow 
for reasonable expansion, or we may have to 
pay dearly for our want of forethought at a 
later date. 

Equipment. 

Before we consider the working equipment of 
the office, the routine must be definitely planned 
and the furniture arranged to meet the require¬ 
ments of the plan of work. Th« comfort and 
convenience of each individual \ orker will 
determine what kind of desk is best for his or her 
use, and the greatest care must be exe.'^ised in 
the choice of desks and chairs to ensure that 
production be not reduced by discomforts. \ It 
is well to remember that labour always costs 
more than equipment, and that any device which 
tends to reduce labour or increase output is a 
profit-bearing investment. A visit to the well- 
known office-furnishing houses will be helpful, 
as desks and fittings are now made to answer 
every purpose. Flat top desks are preferable 
to the roll top style in that the latter obscures 
light and vision, and the pigeon holes are dust traps 
and a hiding place for papers that are better kept 
in the file. 

Unless the work of the small office is of a special 
character calling for the use of special calculating 
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and counting machines, addressing machines, 
etc., it will be well to postpone the adoption of 
such devices until their need is felt. A t 3 ’pc- 
writer is indispensable, and a duplicating machine 
generally’ pa^'s for itself in a short time. It is 
hardly necessary’ to mention such general equip¬ 
ment as dating machines, rubber stamps, hand 
numbering machines, letter baskets, stamp affix¬ 
ing machines, as these have their place in every 
commerciiil o^hce. The merits of the cheque 
writer are worth investigation, as this device 
engender, a sense of security from cheque fra\ids 
that w«/ji repa^'s the outlaj'. Whatever apparatus 
we install, it should be of the best. Inefficient 
tools are productive of indifferent work and de¬ 
moralizing to the worker. A good tj’^pist will 
soon become wearj' of trj'ing to write good letters 
with an impossible machine, the filing clerk will 
be careless with liis filing if the filing system is 
onl)' a burj ing ground. The equipment must be 
selected to meet the particular requirements of 
the business ; it is not profitable to purchase 
haphazard in the hope that the articles \vill fit 
in somewhere. 

As the card index and- loose-leaf systems 
are of the utmost value for keeping all kinds of 
records and accounts, we will devote a special 
chapter to them. 

% 



CHAPTER 11 

LOOSE-LEAF AND CARD SYSTEMS 

The rcaclei has ,doubtless lieard of loose-leaf 
ledgers and is probably aware that card sy^te[^s 
are extensively used for keiping addressing lists 
and indexing libraries. The advantages of these 
record-keeping media are by no means con¬ 
fined to these purposes. Wlien commencing 
a record of any kind, close regard should be paid 
to the possibility of its expansion, and a method 
should be cliosen that is capable of extension 
without re-writing and re-arrangement, that is 
easy of operation and that avoids duplication 
of work. 'Hie card system and loose-leaf books 
fill these requirements. Each of the methods 
affords the same indexing facilities ; in the one 
case the records are made on cards filed in card 
drawers, and in the other punched sheets are 
arranged in loose-leaf binders or cov’cis. 

The value of the systems lies in the fact that 
any sheet can be inserted or removed without 
disturbing the existing arrangement of any others. 
Thus, all current records can be kept together, 
new ones added as needs arise, and old matter 
transferred. This feature also greatly facilitates 
indexing, as the records qan be filed immediately 
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behind index guides bearing projecting tabs 
indicating the classification ; for instance, all 
" A ” sheets are placed behind " A ” index 
sheet and' all " B " sheets behind " B " index 
sheet, so rendering unnecessary a separate index 
to any record. It will be understood that the 
classification can be alphabetical, geographical, 
topical, chronological, or numerical, and that 
a number of different records may be kept in a 
single receptacle, separated by index sheets. 
The records can be indexed and sub-classified 
in any manner required, and one scheme can be 
arranged to do the work of a number of bound 
books. 

Loose-Leaf System. 

Although the principles of the two methods 
under consideration are identical, the loose-leaf 
system excels in one or two respects. It has a 
much wider field of usefulness than its competitor 
in that several copies of a record can be made at 
one MTiting by tlie means of carbon paper. 
Upon reflection, many applications of the loose- 
leaf system will come to mind, such as Purchase 
Order fonns. Sales Orders, Invoicing, Travellers’ 
reports, etc. We will deal with these in later 
chapters. 

The small trader will find in the loose-leaf 
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system his ideal record-keeping medium. Binders 
are made in small sizes, viz., sheet size 3 in. by 
in. and 5 in. by Sin., and these are cheaper 
and easier to handle than card drawers. Morco\'er, 
records and references can be made while the 
sheets are in the binder, but the card svstt-m 

A 

necessitates removal and replacement of the 
card every time one is needed for use. This 
sometimes results in misfiling, and cards arc 
frequently “ in use " or cannot be found at the 
moment they aie lequired for urgent reference. 
Loose-leaf books occupy less space than the more 
bulky card drawers, and that alone counts in 
these days of high rentals. 

Important Points. 

The following points should be borne in mind 
when adopting a loose-leaf or card sj'stem— 

{a) Tliat the systems are self indexing ; there 
is no need for a written index. 

(6) That blank forms should not be placed in 
the loose-leaf binders simply because there happens 
to be room for them. It makes so many more 
sheets to handle. 

{c) That two records should not be written 
on one sheet or card—the self indexing feature 
of the system must be preserved to secure the 
best results. 
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(rf) That tlic drawer or binder should not bo 
overcrowded. Remember that tlxe system*^ per¬ 
mit of expansion without disturbing tlic indexing 
arrangement. Wlien tlie number of records 



Form 1. 

A SIMPLIi: AH'HADKTICAL CARD INDEX. 


increases beyond the capacity of one drawer 
or binder, the contents should be split over two. 

(e) That no matter how many cards or sheets 
there may be to a record, or how many years 
tliey cover, they can be kept together and back 
reference greatly facilitated. , 

The above remarks may appear very elementary 
and quite unnecessary to those well acquainted 



LOOSE-LEAF AND CARD SYSTEMS 


with tlie methods under review, but even in some 
of the largest oflices mucli of the value of loose- 
leaf and card index equipment is sacrificed by 
reason of inefficient operation. Further notes 



A CARD I.EDGKK. 

relative to the handling of loose-leaf ledgers will 
be found in Chapter VIII. 

Methods of Indexing. * 

A loose-leaf or a card index may be employed 
to show where certain information or documents 
are to be found, or the record sheets may contain 
the information self-indexed by their position 
behind the classification or index sheets. For 
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example, an index to a library would really be 
a list of books arranged according tt) author, 
subject or title, and uference would give the 
location of the book reqiiiivd. On the other hand, 
a loose-leaf ledger consists of account sheets 
placed in alphabetical order behind A-Z index 
sheets, and the account sheet bears the information 
itself. 

In these remarks the airangeinent of the sheets 
will be called the indexing, no matter whetlier the 
record be an index to a file or whether it be a 
complete list of customers or a self indexed 
account book. 

The most common arrangements are the 
alphabetical, geographical, and topical. 

Alphabetical Indexing. 

Alphabetical indexing is by fai the most 
extensively used, and in the majority of cases 
it will meet the requirements of the small trader. 
The alphabet gives us 26 natural divisions, but 
where there are numerous names to index it is 
difficult to locate a particular one unless the 
records are arranged in strict alphabetical order. 
This has led to the manufacture of subdivided 
index guides in which each letter is divided into 
a number of parts according to the weight of 
names that generally fall under each letter. 

U 
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In this manner, a greater number of guides are 
allotted to B than to Z, and the records are more 
or less evenly distributed between the index 
divisions. 

Where subdivided indexes are in use. it is not 
essential to arrange the records falling between 
each guide in strict alphabetical order. A 
divided index that provides a guide for every ten 
record sheets is sufficient to give quick reference. 

It may be considered desirable to keep a per¬ 
manent list of customers’ names in strict alphabe¬ 
tical order, and, in such circumstances, one cannot 
do better than follow the arrangement adopted 
by the compilers of the London Telephone 
Directory. Some useful hints on alphabetical 
indexing are given in the front of that book. 

The methods mentioned are called the lexi¬ 
con ” system of indexing, as they follow the 
arrangement of a dictionary. ihe subdivided 
indexes furnished by the well-known office 
s\ipply houses are based upon directories so that 
frequently recurring names are cared for; a 
set of guides gives ample divisions for the heavy 
letters, such as B and G, and but few divisions 

for light letters as O, U, V, and Z. 

There are two other methods of subdividing 
the main letters, called the " vowel method " 
and the " third letter method." respectively. 
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Under the vowel method, eacli main letter is 
divided by the vowels A. E. I. O. U. and tlie re¬ 
cords are filed first bv initial letter and then accord- 
ing to the first vowel following the initial letter. 
At first sight this appears exceedingly simple, 
but it is unsatisfactoiA’ in that no provision is 
made for heavy letters, and the Be division will 
surely be o\'ercrowded while such divisions as 
Ci and Ou will scarcely come into use. The 
third letter method is somewhat similar to the 
vowel method, but each main letter is s\ibdivided 
by a complete A-Z index, and the records are 
filed first according to the initial letter and then 
under the third letter of the name whether it be 
vowel or consonant. The small trader should 
eschew both the vowel and third letter method 
of subdivision. 

I he combined alphabetical and numerical 
indexing arrangements introduced by the office 
supply houses are really alphabetical methods 
with a check number. In the Numer-Alpha 
system, every alphabetical division is given a 
number, and tlie records falling under a particular 
division are given the number of that division 
and an individual serial number. Thus “ A ” 
division is number 1, and the first name filed 
behind the "A" guide is 1/1, the second 1/2 
and so on. A register of the names is written 
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Upon tlie dividing guide card. As the names 
are numbered in the order tliat tliey are hied, 
strict alphabetical indexing cannot be maintained, 
but wlien applied to ledger indexing the system 
possesses many attractive features. The “ folio " 
of an account never changes, and the register 
on the guide card makes it possible to tell whether 
an account has ever been opened for a particular 
customer. A ledger account cannot become lost 
or mislaid without the fact being discovered, and 
reference to tlic index slieet will show the name 
belonging to a missing account number. Where 
loose-leaf or card ledgers aie in use. each sljeet 
of each accf)unt should be numbered with tlie 
sheet number ; the first sheet is No. 1 and the 
second sheet for the same customer is No. 2. 
If sheet No. 3 is in the current ledger, it will be 
known that Nos. 1 and 2 slioiild be in the transfer. 

Geographical Indexing. 

Where tlierc are a large number of records to be 
indexed or where it is desirable to have all 
records pertaining to each locality together, a 
geographical arrangement presents many advan¬ 
tages. Statistical and Sales Records arc often 
indexed this way as by the use of geographical 
divisions it is easy to ascertain the amount of 
business done in each district, town, or county; 
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and wlien making a trip, the recoids of all the 
customers on the territory are immediately 
available. In compiling a geographical index, 
the records would fu'st be sorted in counties or 
territories, then in towns falling under each 
territory, and then in districts in each town ; 
the lecords in the districts could be alphabetically 
arranged by name of customer or by street. 
The small trader will find in practice that a 
division by counties and towns will meet liis 
requirements; an alphabetical index can be 
placed in the divisions for the larger towns as 
soon as the number of records renders such a 
course expedient. 

Indexing by Subject. 

In many cases it is possible to arrange the 

records alphabetically under the name of the 

subject. That is simple alphabetical indexing. 

The arrangement for present consideration 

is for indexing groups of subjects, and so 

subdividing the main headings that any record 

can be found quickly by means of auxiliary guide 

cards. The first step is to divide the articles 

in main groups, such as paper, metal, wood, etc.; 

then to subdivide each main heading in conv'en- 

ient sections, and, if necessary, each section in 

subsections. Take paper, for instance. The 

% \ 
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main heading is Paper; the sections conld be 
Bank, Bond, Loan, Manila. Tissue ; the sub¬ 
sections could be colours and a record sheet be 
employed for each size or weight in each colour. 
Such an indexing arrangement is often used for 
Stock Ledgers where the accounts are not filed 
in order of Symbol Nos. 

Many readers will recall the Army method 
of classification ; tliere is much to be said in 
its favour Remember that 16 lb. pink bond 
paper so classified is paper, bond, pink, 16 Ih., 
i.e. the main heading comes first. 
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CHAPTER III 

STATIONERY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

This chapter deals witli the important matters 
appertaining to stationery and correspondence— 
matters which in main small businesses are not 
given the attention whicli tliey merit and wliich 
is so desirable. 

Stationery. 

Our coi respondents will judge us by our 
stationery, and due regard should be paid to 
the quality and style of letter heads, order forms 
and invoices. An effort must be made to render 
all outgoing forms distinctive from the mass that 
comes with the e\'eiyday mail. We shall be 
well advised to engage a designer to draw up an 
oiiginal heading, perhaps incorporating a trade 
mark or symbol, and to use this one style through¬ 
out. A stock number should be allotted to each 
form and a record kept of date bought, name of 
supplier, price, etc., which will perform the dual 
function of a buyer’s guide and a record of con¬ 
sumption. Stationery should not be kept in 
the drawers of desks but in a suitable cupboard, 
and one person should be responsible for its 
good condition and the maintenance of ample 
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supplies. The routine forms necessary to the 
business must be considered in connection witli 
the pccuharities of the case, but it is economical 
to employ standard rulings whcie possible and 
to test the applicability of each special fonn before 
placing orders for quantities. A duplicating 
machine is exceedingly useful for this purpose. 

Correspondence. 

We will now turn to the incoming mail. The 
proprietcjr will probably decide to open all letters 
himself or allocate the duty to his chief clerk. 
Much time can be lost in sorting and re-sorting 
letters if a systematic method is not adopted. 
The mail of a small office can conveniently be 
divided into three sections, viz., Orders, Cash 
and Inquiries. A letter basket slioukl be allotted 
to each class, and the documents placed in the 
appropriate basket as soon as opened and exam¬ 
ined. It is important to stamp the date of receipt 
on every letter and to send a reply or at least 
an acknowledgment on the same day. A register 
of incoming correspondence is hardly necessary 
in a small office, but it is well to maintain an 
Order Register, which we will discuss latei. 

Telephone calls form a part of the correspond¬ 
ence, and provision must be made to record these 
effectively. The wxiter has found the following 
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method exceedingly satisfacton-; Pads of message 
fonns are prepared, and a duplicate record is 
made of each call by the use of carbon paper. 
One copy is handed to the ]>erson concerned 
and is filed in the regular file when attended to. 
TIic other cop\- is placed in a loose-leaf binder 
alphabetically under the caller's name. The 
binder is ahva\-s kept on the telephone desk and is 
consulted when queries arise. An illustration 
is given of the form, the size of which is 3 in. 
by 6] in. (See p. 1^3.) 

Outward Correspondence. 

I his brings us to study liow letters should be 
answered. A polite, lucid, concise style should 
be cultivated, and where possible the principal 
should sign all the outgoing mail. When refer¬ 
ence to previous correspondence or a record 
is necessary before a letter can be dictated, 
much time wall be saved by securing all the re¬ 
quired information before beginning to dictate. 
Certain definite times should be allotted for atten¬ 
tion to correspt>ndence as it is impossible for the 
typist to give her best work when constantly 
interrupted to take spasmodic notes. 

Every letter sent to a prospect or customer must 
be a sales letter inasmuch as the correspondence 
should promote goodwill. 

22 
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There «Trc three different kinds of letters : 

(1) Dictated letters, 

(2) Standard paragraj)h letters, 

(3) r<)nn letters. 

No. (I) needs no description. No. (2) is composed 
of standard paragraphs drawn up to meet routine 
purposes. The paragraphs are numberetl and 
indexed so that the principal can indicate readily 
on the incoming letters the paragraphs to use in 
reply. No. (3) are complete printed letters to 
answ<‘r communications <»f a similar nature. 

Nos. (2) ami (3) are great time savers, but in 
the desire to economize time, fonu letteis should 
not be employed when the inquiry calls for special 
attention. At the outset, it is well to sort the 
correspondence into the three groups quoted 
above. I he letters that can properly be answered 
b\ paragraph or fonn letters will then be marked 
with symbols showing which paragraphs or form 
letters are to be employed. 

Standard paragraph letters are preferable to the 
ready-for-usc fomt letters, in that personal letters 
are built up with them. The form letter is really 
a circuhir letter dressed to represent a personal 
letter, and the nearer it approaches the genuine 
article the more effective will it be. The best 
results are secured by printing the body of the 
letter through a ribbon on a duplicating macliine 
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of the Multigraph t>'pe, and filling in the name 
and address by typewriter to match. Tlie 
“ matching-in ” must be carried out with the 
greatest precision or the " personal touch ’’ will 
be lost ; the best results arc obtained by the 
use of a strip torn from the multigraph printing 
ribbon. A black body is easier to match than a 
purple or blue one. Printed circulars without 
any pretention to the status of personal letters 
are better than badly executed form letters. 
When in doubt, use standard paragraphs. 

There are a few more important points to con¬ 
sider when preparing letters. Facts carry more 
weight than mere claims. It is better to enumer¬ 
ate the uses of an article than to say it has many 
uses. State definite, clear facts and avoid 
generalities. Short paragraphs should always 
be employed, not less than four to a single quarto 
page. Long and involved sentences are difficult 
to read, and short words are preferable to long 
ones. 

At times heated communications may be 
received, and the desire to answer in kind should 
be curbed. Always be polite. " The customer 
is riglit ” is the golden rule. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FILING 

As a pcnural rule the small business man learns 
by bitter experience that a properly designed 
filing system is essential to efficient adminis¬ 
tration. At tlie outset, he buys a few box files 
from the hical stationer or is induced to purchase 
an all too elaborate miscellany of folders, guides, 
etc., by an ardent "system” salesman. In 
either case he soon repents and is compelled 
to scrap the equipment or re-arrange the method 
of classification to suit the business. Filing 
devices should be chosen with the greatest care 
and with the requirements of the business in 
view, as loss of time and money is the inevitable 
result of ill-considered buying. Although stan¬ 
dard indexes will answer most purposes, the 
character of the correspondence must necessarily 
determine the method of filing and chassification. 
Under some conditions a simple alphabetical 
arrangement will give the best results, while in 
other cases geographical or topical divisions 
should be employed. 

Flat File. 

Broadly speaking, there are two classes of 
letter filing equipment, viz., i\\c flat file so called 
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FILING 


because the letters arc filed flat, and the vertical 
file in which the letters are filed on edge. 

WluTe the correspondence is of a miscellaneous 
character, consisting of but one or two letters 
from each correspondent, a flat filing system is 
preferable, for the reason that tlie indexes are 



* 4 . 

A FLAT FILE DEAWFH WITH INDEX. 


subdivided for the classification of a large mass 
of transient correspondence, and the required 
document can easily be removed from the drawer 
without disturbing any other. 

Vertical Filing. 

The vertical file possesses decided advantages 
over the flat file when it is desirable to keep all 
letters from each correspondent separate from 
all others. This condition applies where a con¬ 
tinuous correspondence is carried on with the 
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majority of the customers. There are three 
distinct arrangements of vertical file indexing, 
viz.. Alphabetical, Numerical and Geograj)hical. 



NUMERICAL ARRANGEMENT OF VERTICAL FILE FOLDERS 
AND GUIDES IN SERIES OF SEVEN. 

The alphabetical is desirable in the majority 
of small offices, while the numerical is par¬ 
ticularly suitable when the correspondence 
with each customer is voluminous and cross¬ 
indexing is an outstanding requirement. The 
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FILING 


numerical method has many supporters as it 
permits of unlimited expansion without re¬ 
arrangement of the folders containing corre¬ 
spondence, and the index shows definitely whether 
any documents relating to a particular firm have 



Form 6. 

A CARD INDEX KEY TO TJiE NUMDERS, 


been filed. It, however, involves the use of a 
separate index to the numbeis, and this is its 
great disadvantage in comparison with the 
alphabetical system. The numbers may signify 
names or subjects, and numerous cards may be 
used to index tlie contents of one folder by 
subjects and names 
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Alphabetical System with Numerical Check. 

Vario\»s alphabetical systems have been de¬ 
signed under which the correspondence is filed 
in alphabetical order, and a numerical check 
provided against misfiling. Notable among these 
are the Alpha-Merical System and the Numer- 
Alpha System. The latter assigns a number 
to each alphabetical tiivision and the customers' 
folders arc decimal luimbered. A register of the 
numbers is kept on the guide card which consti¬ 
tutes an index to the folders falling under that 
particular division. An alphabetical folder is 
provided for each division to accommodate 
miscellaneous correspondence of which there is 
not eno\jgh from one so\irce to justify a separate 
folder for each correspondent. 

The Alpha-Merical system is somewhat similar 
in that each alphabetical division is numbered 
and a folder is allotted to each division for 
miscellaneous coriespondence. No register is 
kept on the guide cards and the decimals are 
dispensed with. The main guide numbers are 
written on the tabs of customers' folders to indicate 
the proper position of folders in the index and to 
reveal misplaced ones. In the illustration on p. 31, 
the first two positions are taken by the 
guides, the third position by an alphabetical 
folder for miscellaneous correspondence, and 
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the last two by separate folders for regular 
correspondents. 

Whatever system be adopted, it must be borne 
in mind that simplicity is the keynote of ftling 
efficiency, and complicated arrangements should 
be avoided. Schemes that appear pretty in the 
filing equipment showroom often involve great 
clerical labour witliout compensating results. The 
main question to decide is whether the system is 
speedy in operation and whether it will produce 
the letters for reference in a minimum of time. 


Grouping. 

The vertical file is as varied in its applications 
as the card index, in fact, the file is really a large 
card index. A drawer can be divided into numer¬ 
ous sections by main guides classifying the 
contents under the different groups to which 
they belong ; each main section can be sub¬ 
classified by auxiliary guides, and each of the 
subsections so formed can be fumislied with 
A-Z folders for the miscellaneous correspondence 
and separate folders for regular correspondents. 
The main divisions may be territoiies, subjects 
or contracts, and guides can be employed to separ¬ 
ate the customers from suppliers, orders from 
invoices, etc. 
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A siandard filing drawer will accommodate 
about 5,000 papers, and a single drawer cabinet 
will fill the requirements of many small traders. 


Filing and Indexing Catalogues. 

Suppliers’ and competitors' catalogues are of 
but little service unless filed and indexed for ready 
reference. The numerical system of vertical 
filing can be applied as follows : Each catalogue 
is given a number and placed in a vertical file 
drawer between guides numbered in multiples 
of ten ; new editions are decimal-numbered. 
The card index key to the numbers is divided into 
two sections, one section containing a cai'd for 
each publisher, and the other a card for each 
subject. Tlie names of the articles listed by the 
publisher and catalogue numbers are recorded 
on the publishers’ cards, and a cross-reference 
is made on the subject cards. Thus, any catalogue 
can be located by name of publisher or subject. 

Where corresjxindence is also filed upon the 
numerical plan, it is well to prefix each group with 
an initial letter ; for instance, J. Brown’s corre¬ 
spondence might be Cl in tlic correspondence 
section and his catalogue P36 in the catalogue 
division. One index card would serve to key 
each group. 
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Estimates. 

Estimates are best written on numbered forms 
prepared for the purpose. The fomts can be 
made up into writing pads with original, duplicate 
and triplicate arranged in sets. The three copies 
will be typewritten at one operation by means 
of carbon papir, the duplicate placed in a loose- 
leaf binder in numerical order, and the triplicate 
filed under the customer’s name in the regular 
filing system. The necessity of quoting the 
estimate number should be indicated on the 
customer’s copy, but in case the customer omits 
to do so the file copy is readily located. 

The Letter Sorter. 

Labour is saved in filing by sorting the letteis 
first. It is exceedingly inconvenient to do this 
on a table or desk, particularly w-hen space is 
limited or there is a strong draught. A simple 
device consisting of a trough-shaped box. fitted 
with division guides, overcomes all difficulties. 
The letters arc placed in the " sorter ” under the 
appropriate main divisions, and thus all corre¬ 
spondence for a particular filing drawer is brought 
together ready for filing. The clerk is saved all 
unnecessary journeys to and from the file, and 
repeated opening and shutting the same drawer 
is avoided. Letters may be retained in the 
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sorter " until it contain- a -ulficimt number to 
warrant clearance, and -o further time is savtd 
in filing. The “ sorter ” promotes orderliness 
and is a boon to the clerk \sho ha- to file h tters 
in his spare time. A hea\'y correspondence 
must be filed dailv, and the ta>k -hould be assigned 
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A UsKlUL I.r.TTLH SOUTI^K. 


to a responsible individual. It is bad policy to 
leave this imjtortant work to inex])i rienced boys. 

Method of Copying Letters. 

Many advocate that press copies, showing 
signature, be taken of all correspf)ndencc, but 
carbon copies save considerable time, and the 
difficulty regarding signature can be overcome by 
the principal initialling the copies when signing 
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the originals. A carbon copy is certainly better 
than a blurred press copy and docs not involve 
a separate operation. Where copies are taken 
in a letter book or by a machine on separate 
sheets, the copying must be done after the letter 
is written and signed, and this work is generally 
rushed at the last moment to catch the post, 
frequently with disastrous results to both the 
original and tlie copy. The carbon copy of the 
reply sliould be attached to the incoming letter 
and filed with it, and thus separate letter books 
and indexes arc entirely dispensed with. 
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CHAPTER V 

SALES PROMOTION 

The business man who wb-hes to place his product 
upon the market or to increase his sales must 
advertise. Publicity may be effected through 
various channels, and the most important of 
these is the Press. Other media, such as cata- 
logues, exhibitions, posters, circulars, etc., should 
not be neglected, and travellers sliould be engaged 
to make direct appeals to prospective customers. 

Advertising is an art, and the !>mall trader 
will be well advised to consult a good advertising 
agent rather than indulge in experiments that 
may prove costly. A definite appropriation should 
be made, and a record of expenditure maintained 
to show the position week by week. 'I ho adver¬ 
tising agent may be exceedingly optimistic re¬ 
garding results, but one must adhere to the pre¬ 
arranged appropriation and not be induced to 
plunge. 

Advertising Records. 

The element of chance is greatly reduced by 
recording the returns secured from each medium 
and governing future expenditure accordingly. 
Either the loose-leaf or card index system can 
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be profitably employed for this purpose The 
three loose-leaf fonri'^ illustrated are used as 
follows— 

When a contract is made, the particulars arc 
entered on I'orm No. 9, which is filed in a binder 
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Form 9. 

RECORD OF ADVERTISING CONTRACTS 


between dividing sheets to classify the forms 
under dailies, weeklies and monthlies. Fonns 
10 and 11 arc filed behind each Form 9. The 
replies arc traced by key number, and the 
quantity received is entered daily on Form 10; 
the values of orders secured are posted to Form 11, 
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SALES PROMOTION 


and the nionthlv totals of both Fonns 10 and 11 
aie transferrod to I'orm 9, which then presents a 
full record of results. 

The reader will understand that it is not 
always possible to trace results from publicity, 
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Form 10. 

ADVERTISING RECORDS FORM. 


but it is well to record those known and so secure 
some guide to the future selection of media. 

Copies of the actual advertisements should be 
pasted on sheets of uniform size, and filed in a 
loose-leaf binder indexed in the same way as the 
records. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF A SMALL BUSINESS 


Blocks. 

A register of blocks is essential. Each block 
slionltl be mimbered. and a print from it filed 
in numerical order. A guard book is suitable 
for the puq)ose or the blocks can be pulled on 



Form II. 

ADVERTISING RECORDS FORM* 


sheets of uniform size for filing in a loose-leaf 
binder. Reproductions of half-tones and zincos 
can be decimal numbered, and own name and 
block number should be marked on the side of 
each block. The register may be loose-leaf or 
a card index, and it is generally desirable to cross¬ 
index by class and number. Tlie numerical 
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register should provide for record of the location 
of the blocks and metal markers be emj>loyed to 
indicate the dates upon which “ blocks out ” 
are due for return. 

Customers’ Records and Follow-up. 

Much of the advertising outlay will be wasted 
unless eacli inquiry receives proper attention, 
and is pursued to a definite conclusion. Ihe 
prospective customer must not be unduly worried, 
but effcjrts shriuld be made to sustain his interest 
until he becomes a buyer, and thereafter to keep 
him informed of new lines. It is reasonable to 
assume that when once an inquiry isrec(nved, the 
prospective customer will be influenced by care¬ 
fully prepared h>rm letters and printed matter 
posted at regular interviUs. The upkeep of a 
complete customers’ record involves considerable 
clerical work, but in many cases it saves time in 
the long run. W’liere the product is a speciality, 
and orders for supplies arc frequent, a record 
that brings together in one place the details of all 
transactions is of great value to both the sales and 
the order dejjartments by reason of the fact that 
any information desired respecting the customer 
is available without a tedious search of old files. 

The card and loose-leaf systems are the most 
satisfactory means of keeping a list of customers 
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and prospects. As each card is a unit in itself, 
the classification of recouls can be changed by 
a simple movement of forms from one set of indexes 
to another. 

We will now define how a combined customers' 
record and follow-up system is operated. Wlien 



Form i'Jn. 

customer’s record form {From). 

a number of replies is expected, it is well to 
prepare suitable form letters in advance. One 
important point in sales letter writing is to tell 
your prospect to do something; for instance, 
return a post card requesting you to send goods 
on approbation. Such calls to action should be 
contained in the last paragraph. 

When the inquiry marks the commencement 
of a correspondence with the prospect, complete 
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particulars should be entered on a record card 
as I-*orm 12. If a form letter is used in reply, 
a symbol can be employed to denote this. The 
card should then be filed behind the appropriate 
guide in the index which can be arranged to classify 
the records alphabetically under customer’s name, 
geographically or by salesman’s territory. 

In cases where it is desirable to arrange the 
records by county, the cards can be filed in 
alphabetical order between county guides, and 
after^vards re-arranged by towns according to 
the growth of the system. 

Form 12 provides for a complete record of all 
dealings with the customer, and, if deemed 
expedient, two indexes can be employed, one 
for prospects and the other for customers, and 
the cards moved from the prospective section 
to the customers' section when an order is received. 
To elucidate the system, let us assume that the 
first letter has been received and answered. The 
principal marks the date for follow-up on the 
incommg letter, which he places in a letter basket 
reserved for follow-up letters. Form 12 is origin¬ 
ated and the name and address of prospect 
written on a separate 5 in. by 3 in. card. Our 
American friends have christened tlie second 
card " Tickler Card," as it is intended to " tickle " 
the memory, i.e. to call to mind when the prospect 
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should be followed up. The " tickler ” is really 
a perpetual date index consisting of a set of guide 
cards with tabs printed for the months of the 
year, subdivided by guides for the days of the 
month. The " tickler ” cards are dropped in 
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Form 12fr. 

customer's record form (Back). 

the index under the date for further attention. 
All the cards for treatment on a certain date are 
turned up by the “ tickler ” upon that date, 
and reference is again made to Form 12 and the 
next letter sent. If, in the meantime, a reply 
or an order has been received, a record of this 
will have been made on Form 12. and its ptirport 
determines the nature of the communication to 
be made. 
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Upon rtference to the illustration, it will 
be observed that the record card is ruled with a 
column headed “ T." The follow-up date under 
which the “ tickler ” card is filed is noted in this 



Fokm 13. 


A CARD INDEX " TICKtEK TOR FOI.I-OW-UR SYSTEM. 

column so that it can be located and removed 
or filed ahead as soon as a reply is received. 

A complete customers’ record and follow-up 
system, as described in the foregoing paragraphs, 
may be too cumbersome for many small traders. 
In such cases, an additional carbon copy of reply, 
on paper of distinctive colour, can be filed in a 
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“ tickler ” index of convenient size. An actual 
copy of the letter sent. will, in most cases, bring 
to mind all the circumstances, and render reference 
to previous correspondence unnecessary. Wlien 
replies liave been made by form letters, the 
original inquiry may be used as a " tickler,” 
and a record kept of the names of inquirers and 
the dates under which the letters are indexed. 

Signals are extensively employed to indicate 
when a particular card or loose-leaf fomi requires 
attention. Numbers to represent the days of 
the monMi are printed on the edge of the forms, 
and the signals are fixed over the appropriate 
' dates. Thus, all forms for treatment on a certain 
date bear signals in alignment and can readily be 
discerned. The writer’s experience, however, 
has been that signals are either too difficult to 
attach to the forms, or so loose that they drop off. 

Circularizing from Directories. 

Wlieii it is decided to support the Press ad¬ 
vertising by a circularizing campaign, the records 
of form letters sent can be made to interlock 
with the individual follow-up system. It will 
not be economical to issue Form 12 for every 
name addressed from a directory or selected list, 
and the following method deserves consideration. 

For the sake of illustration, it is presumed that 
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three letters are to bo sent to oacli prospect ; 
we will call tlicse letters A, B, and C. The 
names and addresses of the firms are written on 
5 in. by 3 in. cards, and when letter A is sent 
the cards are impressed with a rubber stamp to 
indicate the fact, and placed in a card drawer 
before a guide card w'tli tab marked “ A,” and 
suitably printed to record the quantity of letters 
posted and the number of replies received. The 
quantity of replies is noted daily on the guide 
card, and the incjuireis’ cards are removed from the 
drawer and Torm 12 is originated for each. The 
original prospect card then becomes the “ tickler,” 
and is used in the manner previously exphiined. 

At the expiration of a pre-determined period, 
letter B is sent to the names on the cards remaining 
before " A ” guide, the cards stamped B, and 
removed from front of letter " A ” guide to the 
front of a similar one for letter ” B.” 

The cards which secure no replies eventually 
pass from the front of a guide for letter C into a 
passive index. The guide cards show the ” pulling 
power ” of each letter 

Travellers* Records. 

Travellers’ reports of calls serve two purposes. 
Primarily, they are intended for the informa¬ 
tion of the Sales Department, but when the 
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representatives are paid wliolly or partly by com¬ 
mission, the calling slips al>o direct the payments 
of commission. The possible- volume of business 
must be estimated when fixing terms, and an 
incentive given to secure new trade. Outdoor 
salesmen sho\ild be encouraged and assisted in 
every way practicable, and disputes regarding 
commissions a\’oided by the installation of an 
efficient system of records. The work of the 
travellers can easily be regulated when each 
is allotted a definite territory. Hi-low is 
described a model system for town travellers, 
suitable alike for large and small concerns. 

Two forms are issued for each customer (sec 
Nos. 14 and 15}. The former is used by the 
traveller to report calls and the latter is the office 
record. At the beginning, all forms No. 14 
for a particular ground are given to the traveller 
on that route for sorting into rotation of call; 
all the slips arc then returned to the office and 
a suitable portion handed to the salesman for 
attention. The result of the call and the date 
to call again are reported on the forms each day, 
and filed by the office in a loose-leaf binder \indcr 
the date of the next call to be made. In this 
manner, the sheets for the travellers’ attention 
come up automatically each day, and no prospect 
is neglected. 
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Font! No. 15 is indexed alphabetically under tlie 
customer’s name, each district separately, and 
never leaves the office. The dates of calls 
reported on Form 14 are noted on Form 15, as 
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Form 15. 

OFFICE RECORD OF TRAVELLER’S CALLS. 
(Site. 5 in. X 8 in.) 


also are the dates on which No 14 is given out 
and the dates to call again. Thus, Form 15 shows 
who is in possession of Form 14 and records the 
last call made. 

A digest of important reports can be made on 
the back of Form 15 for the guidance of the 
Sales Manager. 
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Commission is paid to the traveller on all 
orders received from his territory provided the 
records show that he has called within an arranged 
period, say three months of the date of the order. 

The scheme outlined rttquires some modification 
for the control of country travellers. Reports 
should be sent in daily for every call made, 
with notification of tlie traveller’s address for the 
next day and the day following. A list of calls 
for each journey should be prepared in advance, 
and the separate reports filed in the customers’ 
file after attention. Where a complete cus- • 
tomers' record is maintained, a digest of important 
reports is recorded on I'orrn No. 12. 

Each traveller should be furnished with an 
order book. Sometimes these books are made with 
triplicate sheets, one copy for the customer, 
one copy for the traveller, and the other for the 
office. The customer may be asked to sign the 
forms when no other official order is given. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SALES ORDERS AND INVOICING 

When an order is received, it should be carefully 
cxainiiu'd to see whetlier the prices, terms, etc., 
are acceptable and whether the customer is good 
for credit. If the account be a new one and 
credit is required, trade references may be 
requested or a confidential inquiry may be made 
through one of the well-known mercantile offices, 
such as Stubbs. Provided everything is satis* 
factor)', the order sliould be acknowledged and 
put in hand without delay. 

Order Routine. 

The utmost care must be exercised in planning 
the order routine as upon it depends the speed 
and accuracy with which orders are put tlirough. 
Conditions will dictate the style of the forms and 
the smaller details, but in all cases the loose-leaf 
method affords great advantages over bound 
books. It is generally desirable to allot a dis¬ 
tinguishing order number to each order by entry in 
an Order Register. The form illustrated (Form 16) 
provides for the registration of 20 orders. The 
unit ciphers are printed in : and the tens, liundreds 
and thousands are filled in by hand as required. 
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ORDER REGISTER 


Order 

No. 

1 

Date 

ReccJvecJ 

1 

Customer. 

Date Invoice 

Com- No., or 
picted D 13. Fo. 

0 

" I 
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1 j 
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1 1 


3 
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Form 16.—Order register. 
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As soon as an order is executed, the “ date com¬ 
pleted ” and the sales reference are noted against 
the original entry, and orders not so marked are 
deemed to be unexecuted, and frequent investi¬ 
gation is made to ensure that all goods dispatched 
arc properly charged. 

When a large number of orders is received daily, 
a different style of register is advocated. Tlie 
lines of this register are printed CK) to 49 on the 
left-hand pages and 50-t)9 on the right-hand 
pages ; thus each opening of the book provides 
for the registration of 100 orders. The pages arc 
numbered in folios like a ledger, and the order 
numbers consist of the p>>ge number and the line 
number ; for instance, the order entered on line 
number 99 of folio 20 is given the number 2099. 

The order number is stamped on the customer’s 
original order and also upon all forms pertaining 
to it. 

The order having been duly registered and 
allotted a number, steps must be taken to instruct 
the warehouse or factory to proceed with the 
work. The practice of ext^cuting orders directly 
from the customer’s official order is to be depre¬ 
cated, as if the order be lost a difficult problem 
arises. The best method is to copy the details 
of the order upon loose-leaf forms. Numerous 
copies of an order can be made at one tvriting 
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by means of carbon paper, and tlie different 
copies may be distinguislied by the use of paper 
of distinctive colours. The copies \\Titten at 
one operation may include tlie invoice, acknow¬ 
ledgment of order, day book copy, packing note, 
works order, delit-ery note and receipt, etc. 
Besides saving considerable time, a system of 
this description eliminates the chance of error 
in copying from one book to another, and one is 
certain that all copies arc alike without the 
trouble of checking. 

In many businesses, it is expedient to write 
the job order and the cost sheet at one operation ; 
the cost sheet then bears the details of the order 
on the front, and the back is employed for the 
entry of time and material. 

It may not be desirable to div’ulge prices to the 
warehouse and factory staff, and in that case 
the order forms can be made sliorter than the 
invoice, or the carbon can be cut so that prices 
do not appear on the forms for use outside the 
office. 

Where part deliveries are frequent, it is pre¬ 
ferable not to write the invoice and day book 
copy at the same time as the o^her copies 
mentioned; and in these circumstances, the system 
should be divided into two parts, viz., tlie order 
and the invoicing. 
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The disposition of the various copies depends 
entirely upon the attendant circumstances. The 
completed forms arc best filed in loose-leaf 
binders to give a cross reference, one kind alpha¬ 
betically under the name of the customer and 
otliers numerically under the order number. 

Examples. 

The following concrete e.vamples will doubtless 
suggest how the multiple order system can be 
modified to meet individual requirements. 

Case I. Tl»c ofl'icc >s adjacent to the warehouse and 
standard gootls arc siippUed ex stock. Part deliveries 
are frequent. The average number of items on each 
order is six. 

Order Re(.ister. As soon as an order is 
received, the name of the customer is entered 
in a consecutive order register, as previously 
described. 

Order Forms. \Mien the order has been 
registered in the above manner, the details are 
copied upon duplicate forms, one copy for office 
use and the other for the Dispatch Department. 
The back of tlie office copy is printed to record 
the invoicing of part deliveries, and the back 
of the dispatch copy for entries of goods sent. 
Both forms are licadcd with the order number. 

The office copies arc filed in an Unexecuted 
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SALES ORDERS AND INVOICING 


Order binder alphabetically under the customers' 
names until the orders are completed. 

Dispatch orders are sent to tlie warehouse for 
execution. 

As soon as a part delivery is made, the par¬ 
ticulars are entered on the back of the dispatch 
order which is returned to the office for invoicing, 
Die invoice number is recorded on the back of 
the office copy, and the dispatch order is sent 
back to the Dispatch Department for attention 
to tlie remainder of order. Upon completion 
of the order, tlie entries on the back of tlio two 
forms are compared, and the total of the in\'oice 
column on the back of the office copy is checked 
against tlie total amount of the order as shown 
on the face of the form. The completed copies 
are disposed of as follows— 

Office copies are removed from the Unexecuted 
Order binder and filed in alphabetical order in an 
Executed Order binder, thus clearing tlie former 
of all finished work. 

Dispatch orders are filed in numerical order 
under Order Nos., to form a cross reference to the 
alphabetically arranged office copic’s. 

Invi>icing. Each time the dispatch order 
is returned to the office, notifying that a part 
delivery has been made, an invoice is issued for 
the goods delivered. Invoices in duplicate are 
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put up in pads, numbered in advance, and the 
carbun copies are filed in a loose-leaf binder in 
numerical order. This method renders unneces¬ 
sary the usual da\' book, as the totals of each 

^ — 

invoice are entered in an invoice summary to 
give the sum of sales to credit to tlie Sales Account. 
Tlie invoice summary can be ruled for analysis 
of sales, or it may take the form of a Register of 
Sales and C\)sts when the product is specially 
made and a costing system is in use. Ledger 
postings are made direct from the invoice copies ; 
these copies are first sorted in the same order as 
tlie accounts in the ledger to save time in posting, 
and afterwards resorted in numerical order for 
filing and entry in the Invoice Summary. 

It is understood that additional copies of an 
order can be made at the siiine writing. An extra 
copy may be required for a customer to serve 
as an acknowledgment, or a factor}' order may be 
necessary for the production of special lines. 

Instead of the Dispatch Department sending 
the Dispatch Order to the office every time a 
part delivery is made, the office may be notified 
of " goods ready" by means of a duplicate 
packing note, and a copy of the invoice may be 
employed as autliority to release tlie goods. 
Then the Dispatch Order would remain in tlie 
warehouse until finally completed. 
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Case 2. The office is situated in the City of London 
and the warehouse in Manchester. Orders are received 
and invoiced by the office but execute<l by the warehouse. 
Part deliveries arc not freijuent. 

A similar Order Register is employod as in 
Case 1. Invoice, day book copy and dispatch 
order are written at one operation. Tlie invoice 
and day book copies are filed togetlu r in numerical 
order in an Unexecuted Order binder and the 
dispatch or<ler is posted to Manchester. 

Advice Notes. The warehouse is furnislied 
with i>ads of numbered triplicate forms— 

1st copy, perforated to tear. Ad vice to custonier. 
2nd copy, ,, Advice to London. 

3rd copj’, secure in book. Manchester copy. 

When the goods are dispatched, the wareliouse 
sends the first copy to the customer and the 
second copy to London. Upon receipt of advice, 
the office removes the invoice and day book 
copies from the Unexecuted Order binder, chocks 
the advice against invoice, dates both day book 
copy and invoice, and posts tlie latter to the 
customer. The day book copy is placed in a 
loose-leaf binder under date of invoice and given 
a rotation number as filed ; the rotation number 
is entered in the Order Register and also marked 
on the advice note. The advice note is filed 
under its own number in a separate binder. 
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CARRIER’S RECEl 

Carrier. .. 



Sender : Modem Trading Co., Prospect Place, London 

Received by . f 

Form 18. —Loose-leaf carrier's RECEipry 



SALES ORDERS AND INVOICING 


An inv'oice summary is \iscd as in Case 1. 
The customers' original orders are preser\’cd for 
reference in the regular filing system. 

Carrier’s Receipts. 

A receipt should be taken for all goods 
delivered. The receipt can be written at the same 
time as the order copies and held in a binder until 
required, or it may be expedient to make out 
receipts when the goods are ready for dispatch. 
Where loose-leaveS are in use, receipts for hand 
deliveries can be filed in alphabetical order 
under the customers' names. 

A useful loose-leaf receipt form for deliveries 
by rail or carrier is shown (Form No. 18). The 
forms arc written in duplicate, one copy being 
handed to the railway carman, and his signature 
taken on the other. The completed forms are 
filed in a loose-leaf binder furnished with dividing 
sheets to separate the records relating to each 
carrier. 

The forms falling under each section are arranged 
according to date, and as the route is recorded 
on the filed dispatch order copy and the Order 
No. on the receipt note, reference can be made 
in a minimum of time. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

PURCHASES AND STOCK 

The small \radLT will probably be his own 
buyer and be prone to {?ive verbal orders without 
sending an oflicial demand. • All purchase orders 
should be confirmed in writing, and a copy 
retained for reference and proof in case of possible 
disputes regarding qualities, quantities or prices. 

W'iu're only a few orders are issued, an ordinary 
bound iluplicate order book will answer the pur¬ 
pose, but in tlie majority of businesses a loose- 
leaf order system offers many attractions. The 
bound duplicate book is unsatisfactory for a 
large number of orders, for the reason that copies 
of uncompleted orders cannot be separated from 
completed orders, and considerable time is 
required to <letermine what goods are on order. 
One may be compelled to search through 
numerous order books for information required. 
The methods defined below can be adopted with 
confidence, but modifications may be necessary 
to meet individual requirements. We will first 
describe a duplicate order system, and then 
explain a method in which three copies of the 
order arc used. 
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Duplicate Order System. 

Tlic forms are j)ut up in writing pads containing 
order and plain sheet for copv, arranged alter¬ 
nately and numbered in duplicate. Original 
and copy are writti-n at one opi-ration by means 
of carbon paper, the original being sent to the 
supplier and the copy filed in a loose-leaf binder 
alphabetically under the supplier’s name. The 
incoming goods and invoices are checked with 
the order copies, which, upon completion, are 
removed from the current binder and filed in a 
transfer binder. In this manner, the " Un¬ 
executed ” binder is cleared of all finislied orders, 
and thus constitutes a record of orders to be filled. 
The alphabetical dividing sheets with which each 
binder is furnished render reference instantaneous. 

Triplicate Order System. 

A triplicate order system should be employed 
where the Purchasing Department is separate 
from the Stores or Receiving Department. 
The original order is sent to the supplier of the 
goods, the second copy being retained by the 
Purchasing Department, and the third copy 
handed to the Receiving Department. The 
Purchasing Dei)artment copies are filed alphabet¬ 
ically under the suppliers' names in a loose-leaf 
binder, and the unexecuted Receiving Department 
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copies are indexed in the same way in a Receiving 
Department binder. Incoming goods are checked 
against Receiving Department copies, which, 
when completedrare marked with deliver)' date, 
signed, and returned to the Purchasing Depart¬ 
ment. where they are filed in numerical order in an 
Executed Order binder. 

The completed Purcliase Department copies 
arc removed from the current binder and filed 
in alphabetical order in a transfer binder. 

Where a Stores Received Book is not in use, 
the suppliers' invoices are verified by these 
completed order copies. 

Goods Inwards or Stores Received Book. 

As soon as the goods arrive, they should be 
carefully checked with the order copy to see 
that they conform with the specification in 
every respect. It is well to arrange that all 
packages be received in one place and that 
particulars of all incoming goods be entered in a 
Stores Received Book. (Form 19.) A chron¬ 
ological record of this description is desirable 
in many cases, particularly when Stores Ledgers 
are maintained and a costing system is in use. 
Rejected goods should be entered in a Stores 
Returned Book and the invoice held up pending 
the receipt of a credit note. 
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All incoming invoices are checked with the 
Stores Received Book, and credit notes compared 
with the Stores Returned Book. The illustration 
shows a simple ruling for a Stores Received 
Book, which includes a column to indicate 

Folio 

Date from Date to 


t>iU 


Order 

No. 


From 

whom. 


Dcscrip 

Xiijfl, 


Quau. l*rice. 


I , Stock 

, Invoice .... 

\ •ilUC. 1-4.0. 


I t 



Form 19.—A simple stores received record 

(Sire, 8 in. x 10 in.) 


that the invoice has been passed, and is also 
designed to act as a posting medium for the 
Stores Ledger. It is usual to impress each 
invoice with a rubber stamp worded somewhat 
as follows— 

Date Received . 

S.R. Booh Fo . 

Received by . . 

Price O.K . 

Extensions O.K. . . 

Quantity O.K . 

Charge to . 

Passed by . 

When the entries are completed, the invoice 
is ready for posting in the Purchase Journal. 
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The manner of filing completed invoices is dealt 
with in Chapter VUI. 

Buyer’s Guide. 

A useful record of cost prices can be compiled 
from tlie Stores Received Book or the incoming 
invoices. A list of this description is of great 
value to the buyer and saves considerable time 


Dcscfiplion oj Attick 


Date 

From whom 
I'urchascti. 

Invoice 

No 

IVlCC. 

Rkmarks. 







Form 20. —Cost I’Ricc i.ist and turchase record. 

(Site, S in. X 8 In.) 


in pricing inventories. A separate form is 
assigned to each article, and the sheets are 
filed in a loose-leaf binder between dividing 
sheets with projecting tabs upon which the 
classification is inscribed. All records relating 
to a particular class are kept together, and new 
sheets are added as required. Tlie form illustrated 
is self explanatory (Form 20). 

The cost of articles manufactured in the house 
can be recorded in a similar way, the infor¬ 
mation being posted from the cost sheets. A 
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record of comparative costs of different batches 
of the same article is the culminating point of 
any cost system ; a sheet ruled as Vorm 21 will 
answer most requirements. 


Article 


Uite- 


Of^icf 

No. 


Malcri.*). L.:itiour. Oncost. 


Cost. 


Quantity 


Co<t. 


Form 21. 


(S}£c» 5 in. X H Ml.) 

The above record will reveal whether it is 
cheaper to manufacture or to buy the articles 
ready-made. 


Stores Ledgers. 

Stock is as valuable as cash and should be 
accounted for w’ith equal precision. It is sur¬ 
prising that some traders take the greatest 
pains to keep track of small items of petty cash 
expenditure, and yet trust to luck in the matter 
of more valuable material. 

A Stores Ledger bears the same relation to 
the stock as the Cash Book bears to the cash, 
and it is just as necessary to compare the Stores 
Ledger balances with a physical inventory as 
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it is to check the cash in hand with the balance 
shown by the Casli Book. 

The ruling of a Stock Ledger may provide for 
record of quantities only, or weights, quantities 
and values can be shown, and in some cases it is 
desirable to record amounts on hand and the 
quantities available for new orders. Columns 
can also be pro\-ided to record goods on order, 
but not received. The ruling illustrated (Form 
22) is designed to record quantity ordered, 
received, issued, on hand, and quantity available 
for new orders. A simple form with columns 
for Date. Reference, Amount Received, Date, 
Reference, Amount Issued, Balance on hand, 
will answer the requirements of many small 
traders. 

Besides constituting a perpetual inventory, 
a Stock Ledger is of great value to the buyer in 
that it shows the rate of consumption of each 
article carried. Where sucli a system is in use, 
there is no excuse for overbuying or for 
manufacturing stock in excess of requirements. 

The indexing facilities of the loose-leaf system 
render it preferable to all other means of classi¬ 
fying the stock accounts. A separate sheet is 
used for each article and a size employed that 
is appropriate to the ruling. The standard 
sizes of cards are often too small for the purpose. 
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The forms can lx- filed alpliabetically under the 
name of tlie article, or they may be grouped 
according to the nature of the goods, and classified 
and sub-indexed by means of index sheets with 
projecting tabs upon which the classification 
is inscribed. All sheets pertaining to a particular 
class are kept together, and new sheets are added 
.as needs arise. 

Where a Stock Ledger is maintained, it is well 
to \-erifv the stock of a few articles eacli week 
so that leakages and mistakes are discovered 
soon after they occur. The store-keeper should 
not be told in advance which articles are to be 
checked, and the uncertainty will result in his 
keeping all stock in order ready for a possible 
stocktaking. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

THE trader’s accounts 

Strict book-keeping is one of the essentials of 
efficient organization. Unless proper accounts 
be kept, chaos prevails, and the trader never 
knows how he stands financially. As a matter 
of fact, it has been stated by an eminent authority 
that inefficient book-keeping is one of tlie principal 
causes of failure, and that the majority of small 
traders that come before the Bankruptcy Court 
have neglected to maintain a proper accounting 
system. Nowadays, the Surveyor of Taxes is 
causing many business men to bestir themselves 
and to look to their book-keeping methods, 
and if self protection is rightly styled the " first 
law of nature.” one wonders why all traders do 
not master the rudiments of book-keeping before 
risking their capital. Space does not permit 
of a detailed exposition of the art of book-keeping, 
and the writer must assume that his readers 
have some knowledge of the double entry system, 
which is the only method of keeping accounts 
with any degree of accuracy. 

It is well to appoint a qualified accountant 
to open the books and to make the ” closing 
entries ” at the end of the year, but the trader 
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or his chief clerk sliould be capable of keep¬ 
ing the lodger postings up to date, rendering 
statements, etc. 

\MuIe the method of securing the results 
desired may vary in detail, the principle always 
remains the same, and it is hoped that the appli¬ 
cations to be described will be helpful to those 
in difficulty with their books. The trader’s 
accounting books should show whether he is 
solvent or insolvent, his surplus or deficiency, 
whether the business is gaining or losing, the 
amounts he owes to each creditor and the amount 
owing to him by each customer. To secure 
these facts, the following books, or short cut 
substitutes for them, must be employed— 

Books of Orioinai. Entry : 

Cash Book- 

Petty Cash Book. 

Purchase Book or Invoice Book. 

Sales Journal or Day Book. 

Lf.doers : 

Purchase Lctlgcr. 

Sales Ledger. 

General Ledger. 

Cash Book. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Cash Hook 
is for recording the receipts and disbursements 
of cash. Many small business men prefer to 
keep the Cash Book themselves, and personally 
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attend to financial affairs. One of the best 
checks against cash is to bank all the cash 
received and draw cheques for petty cash 
expenditure. Then the petty casli transac¬ 
tions can be entrusted to a clerk and recorded 
by him in a separate Petty Cash Book. Some¬ 
times a predetermined amount is allotted to 
petty casli and the balance made up to that 
figure eacli week by refunding from tlie main 
cash the amount spent during the previous 
week ; under these conditions, the total weekly 
expenditure is posted to the Cash Book in one 
item. 

The Cash Book ruling in common use has 
three cash columns on each side of tlie opening 
of the book ; the columns are for entry of dis¬ 
count, office casli, and bank respectively. The 
illustration shows how the columns are employed 
(Form 23), It will be seen that the bank column 
is really a bank account and renders unnecessary 
a separate account for bank in the ledger. In 
many cases, particularly when short cut sales 
ledger methods are in use or the accounts are 
numerous, it is expedient to verify the balances 
of the Sales Ledger and Purchase Ledger 
separately, and thus localize errors in posting. 
In such circumstances, a separate column is 
ruled on the Dr. side of the Cash Book to record 
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cash received from Sales Ledger accounts, and 
another special column is provided on the Cr. 
side for entr>' of cash paid on Purchase Ledger 
accounts. The separate totals of these columns 
arc the sums received on the Sales Ledger and 
cash paid on the Purchase Ledger. The total 
sales and pmehases for the period will be shown 
by the Sales Journal and the Purchase Journal 
respectively, and the following examples will 


Sundry Dedtobs Account 


Dr 

C i. d. 

owinj: Xo you on 
at com- 

oi month S6 10 - 

Sales lor tnonlh as per 

Sales Journal . 210 - ^ 


£266 10 - 

t III 

BaUnce brought <lom> 216 10 - 


£ s. d. 

Cosh rtcriN'cd oo Sales 
ledger Accounts per 
speciAl column In Cash 
Book . 50 - - 

li^Unce owing to >*ou at 
the end ol month 
which must agrro with 
total of balances ol 
Soles Ledger at end 
of period. 216 10 - 

£266 to « 


Sundry Creditors Account 


Cash paid on Purchase £ i. d. 
Ledger accounts, as 
per special column in 
Cash Book . 100 - • 

Cash paid on Purchase 
Led^r accounts as 

K t I pedal column in 

tty Cash Book 5 - — 

Balance carried dosm 
which must agree with 
total of outstanding 
accounts on Ihirchase 
Ledger at cod ol period 295 - 

£400 - - 


Balance owing by >*ou at 
commencement of 
period as per Purchase 
Ledger 

Total Purchases for 
period as per Ihirchase 
Journal . • • 


£ s. d. 


150 - * 


2S0 - • 


£400 - - 


Balance brought down . £295 - - 
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illustrate how the Sundry Debtors account 
and the Sundry Creditors account represent 
the Sales and Purchase Ledgers in the General 
Ledger. Tlie General Ledger should be a 
summary of the totals of all the other books. 

It will be understood that the above con¬ 
trolling accounts are impossible in very small 
businesses where all the ledger accounts, i.e. sales, 
purchases and general, are kept in one book 
and the books are balanced as a whole. Many 
large businesses use a separate Cash Book for each 
ledger instead of the tabular Cash Book described 

\Vliere all purchases are made for cash, or where 
all outstanding debts are paid regularly each 
month, the Purchase Journal can be combined 
with the Cash Book by the use of additional 
columns on the creditor side to dissect the pur¬ 
chases under their appropriate headings. In 
any event, such items as rent, gas, etc., need 
not be passed through the Purchase Journal 
but charged directly from the Cash Book to the 
account affected. It is well to open two accounts 
for rent and for similar expenses that are paid 
at long periods. In the case of rent, one account 
will be “ Rent Accrued ” and the other " Rent." 
Tlie Rent Accrued Account will be credited 
with montlily apportionment of rent and the 
corresponding debit will be made to Rent Account. 
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The Rent Accrued Account will be debited with 
amounts actually paid as per Cash Book and 
will always show the balance due or paid in 
advance. The Rent Account will be closed out 
to the Profit and Loss Account at the end of the 
financial period. Ledger postings that are not 
derived from any of the original books of entry 
mentioned above, should be passed through a 
journal to satisfy the rule that no posting be 
made to the ledger except through the medium 
of a book of original entry. Some accountants 
prefer to originate a voucher for each monthly 
apportionment of rent and treat the vouchers 
as incoming invoices by passing them through 
the Purchase Journal ; then the landlord receives 
credit like an ordinar\' creditor and Rent Account 
is debited. The main point is to introduce 
unpaid rent into the books so that they show the 
true state of affairs at all times. 

Petty Gash Book. 

The Petty Cash Book is for record of small 
expenses. It is really a part of the Cash Book, 
and a separate record of petty cash expenses 
is employed for the one purpose of relieving the 
chief cashier of entering a large mass of small 
items in his main Cash Book. The amounts 
drawn for Petty Cash are posted on the credit 
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side of the main Cash Book and on the debit 
side of the Petty Cash Book. The credit side 
of the Petty Cash Book is ruled to analyse the 
petty cash expenditure under the various expense 
accounts opened in tlic General Ledger, and a 
separate column is employed for items paid on 
Purchase Ledger Accounts ex petty cash. The 
Petty Cash Account in the General Ledger is 
debited from the main Cash Book and credited 
from the total of the payment column of the 
Petty Cash Book. 

A separate Postage Book is generally used 
to record amounts spent on postages. The 
Postage Book bears the same relation to the 
Petty Cash Book as the Petty Cash Book bears 
to the main Cash Book. 

A voucher should be secured by the petty 
cash clerk for all petty cash paid out. 

Purchase Journal. 

The Purchase Journal is for record of the 
goods bought on credit, and is the original book 
of entry from which the suppliers' accounts 
in the Purchase Ledger arc credited. In fact, 
this book is really a summary of suppliers' 
invoices. \ 

\Vlxen the invoices have been passed for pay¬ 
ment in the manner described in Chapter VII, 
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they niay be filed in alphabetical order in a box 
file until the end of the month or immediately 
enterefl in the l^irchasc Journal. The small 
trader will have but few invoices, and he can 
safely wait until the end of the month when all 
bills from a particular supplier will be grouped 
together in order of date, and in that order 
posted to the Purchase Journal. Thus, the 
entries will fall in the same sequence as the 
ledgiT accounts in the loose-leaf ledger, and 
each account need be turned up once only for 
ledger posting. 

Although many traders copy each invoice in 
detail in the Purchase Journal, it is generally 
unnecessary to do so. The invoices can be 
referred to for particulars of the goods supplied, 
and completed invoices should be so filed that 
any one is instantly available. The following 

method gives good results— 

A rotation number is given to each invoice as entered 
in the Purchase Journal, and the invoices are filed on 
an arch file in the order of rotation numbers. The 
Purchase Ledger posting reference consists of the 
Purchase Journal folio and the invoice number, written 
thus : 26/240, the 26 being the folio and the 240 the 
number of the invoice. The loose-leaf ledger is an 
alphabetical key to the numerically arranged invoices, 
and all invoices from a particular supplier can be 
found quickly by reference to his ledger account. 

Where it is desirable to keep all invoices from 
a supplier together, the above scheme cannot 
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be adopted and it will be well to employ the 
Alpha-Merical system of filing explained in 
Chapter I\'. 

The most simple form of ruling for a Purchase 
Journal provides columns for date, name of sup¬ 
plier, purchase ledger folio, and three cash columns. 
The first cash column is for entr>’ of amount 
of invoice, the second and third for dissection 
of goods under re-sale and expense purchases. 
The total of the second column is debited to 
Purchases Account, and the individual items in 
the third column to the appropriate expense 
accounts. Tlic three cash column ruling will 
suit the majority of small traders, but in cases 
where expense items of the same nature con¬ 
stantly recur, it is well to employ an analysed 
Purchase Journal so that only the monthly totals 
of such items are posted to the General Ledger 
expense accounts. An analysed Purchase Journal 
is generally ruled with columns headed— 


Invoice 

No. 



Amount of 
Invoice. 


and suitable cash columns to dissect the purchases 
under the headings required. 


Sales Journal. 

The Sales Journal is the direct opposite to 
the Purchase Journal. While the latter is a 
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summary’ of suppliers invoices, the Sales Journal 
is for record of the trader's invoices to his 
customers. A detailed Sales Journal would 
contain an exact copy of ever}' invoice sent out, 
but in these days of duplicating systems, it more 
often is a summary of invoice totals, the details 
of invoices being provided by carbon copies of 
the actual invoices arranged in numerical order 
in a loose-leaf binder. As explained in Chapter 
VI, the duplicate invoice forms arc numbered 
in advance and made up into pads. The invoice 
copies are first sorted into convenient order for 
posting to the ledger accoiints, and afterwards 
arranged numerically for filing in the binder 
and summarizing in the Sales Journal. The 
method gives a double check on the postings 
in that both the Sales Joxirnal and ledger arc 
posted from the original entrj', and a mistake in 
posting either book will be revealed by the trial 
balance. Under the old method the ledger 
was posted from the Sales Journal, and a mis¬ 
take in the Sales Journal could only be caught 
by calling back. 

In cases where the regular sales on credit 
arc supplemented by sales over the counter for 
cash, duplicate counter books should be used 
and the cash taken checked with a summary 
of the counter book duplicates. The daily 
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amount of cash sales should be entered in the 
Cash Book, and the monthly total either credited 
to a Cash Sales Account or entered in the Sales 
Journal, and thus be absorbed in the total sales 
credited to the Sales Account. 

Ledgers. 

One ledger can be used for all the accounts 
and the accounts balanced as a whole, or separate 
books be employed for Sales Accounts, Purchase 
Accounts and Impersonal Accounts. If the 
trader knows in advance that he will have but 
few accounts altogether, he may safely commence 
with an " all-in " ledger, but it will be well to 
adopt the loose-leaf system and divide the ledger 
into three sections, one section for Sales Accounts, 
one for Purchase Accounts, and one for Impersonal 
Accounts. Even if the ledger be balanced as a 
whole, this arrangement will be exceedingly 
convenient in practice, particularly when 
rendering statements and taking out balances. 

Some of the advantages of the loose-leaf 
system are set forth in Chapter II. Tlie chief 
attractions of the loose-leaf ledger are as follows— 

Self Indexing. Separate index division sheets are 
distributed through the binder and the accounts arranged 
behind them in alphabetical order or according to 
classification required. The old style index, inseparable 
from the bound ledger, never has to be written up, it 
being entirely dispensed witli. 
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Pkrpetl’ity. a new ledger never has to be opened, 
as old slieets are transferred and new ones added as 
required. 

Eliminauon of Dead Matter. Tilled pages and 
closed accounts can be removed to the transfer, and only 
live matter handled. 

The one-time prejudice against loose-leaf ledgers 
has died a natural death and the system is now 
accepted as a business necessity. A binder 
should be chosen that permits of speedy removal 
and insertion of sheets and that gives a flat 
writing surface. 

Statements (In). 

W’hen the statements are received for goods 
bouglit on credit, they should be checked with 
the accounts in the ledger, and if correct passed 
for payment and filed alphabetically in a box 
file until pay day. The principal will find it 
convenient to have a monthly list prepared 
showing all the accounts payable ; he can then 
see at a glance how much he has to pay out. and 
whether his bank balance is equal to the call 
upon it. 

Statements (Out.) 

The trader’s statements of account will be 
copied from the Sales Ledger in the usual way. 
Forms with tuck-in flaps save the cost of envelopes 
and of addressing them. WTiere a loose-leaf 
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ledger is in use, the work of writing up statements 
can be divided among the clerks available. 

Receipts. 

Receipts have to be given for cash received. 
Carbon copies of receipts are better than counter¬ 
foils in that they save an operation and avoid 
the possibility of a disagreement between receipt 
and counterfoil. The receipts should be numbered 
in duplicate, and the Cash Book posted from the 
carbon copies. It is well to enter the receipt 
numbers in the Cash Book. Some traders use 
duplicate receipt books with duplicates arranged 
to form a Cash Received Book. One method 
is to have the copies wider than the receipts 
so that they extend beyond them at the front 
edge of the book. The extension is ruled with 
cash and discount columns to whicli the amounts 
of the receipts are carried ; the daily totals of 
these columns are entered in the Cash Book as 
one item, and the postings to the ledger accounts 
are made direct from the carbon copies of receipts. 

The trader will also require receipts for the 
payments he makes. It is a good plan to use 
cheques printed on the back so tliat the endorse¬ 
ment also serves as a receipt. This method 
saves time in checking receipts for cheque pay¬ 
ments ; cancelled cheques can be stuck to their 
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original counterfoils, and reference facilitated 
by entering the cheque numbers in the Cash Book 
when posting. 

In cases where the above method is not adopted, 
the receipts should be checked with tlie Cash 
Book and the receipted invoice or statement 
filed according to date. An ordinary box file 
with a January to December index will answer 
the purpose. 

Wages. 

Every business man pays wages. There are 
many ways of " paying out,” but the envelope 
system is preferable in the majority of cases. 
The exact amount required should be drawn ; 
the proportion of notes, silver and copper 
necessary can be calculated from the Wages 
Book. The names of employees and amounts due 
should be written in advance on the envelopes, 
which, when numerous, may be divided into 
convenient sections. Filling the envelopes is 
a two-handed task. One clerk holds the Wages 
Book and the cash, the other clerk takes charge 
of the envelopes. The first clerk counts out 
wages as recorded in Wages Book, calls name, and 
hands cash to the second. The second clerk 
checks amount against that witten on envelope, 
and, if correct, encloses the cash, When the 
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cash is exhausted and the wages completed, it 
is reasonable to assume tliat everything is correct,, 
and the envelopes may be sealed ready for 
distribution. As an additional precaution against 
collusion and fraud, a third party may be com¬ 
missioned to hand the envelopes to employees 
and take their receipts. 


I 
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CHAPTER IX 

SHORT CUT METHODS OF KEEPING 

ACCOUNTS 

The average retail trader abhors account-keeping, 
particularly when he is his own book-keeper 
and must needs attend to his books after closing 
time. Several short cut mctliods have been 
designed to lighten labour in keeping retail 
credit accounts, and that called the Duplicate 
Statement System is worthy of consideration. 
Many traders, such as retail grocers, chemists, 
drapers and motor garage proprietors, are expected 
to render itemized weekly, monthly or quarterly 
accounts to their customers, and the frequent 
re-copying of details from one record to another 
is the hete noire of most shop-keeper book-keepers. 

Duplicate Statement System—With Ledger. 

Everyone is familar with the method in common 
practice. The particulars of each order are 
entered in a counter book, tlien posted to the 
Day Book from which the ledger is posted, and 
once more entered in detail on the customer’s 
statement of account. The duplicate statement 
system involves the Nvriting of details twice only 
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instead of four times, and a furtlicr attraction 
is tliat the customers’ statements are ready 
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whenever they arc required. Some small traders 
make the statement copy serve as the Sales 
Ledger, but in the majority of cases the monthly 
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total of the statement is posted to a separate 
ledger account. 

The following equipment is required to operate 
the method— 

A supply of duplicate statement forms as shown 
in the illustration, with carbon paper to suit. 
(Form 24.) 

A loose-leaf binder for current statements, 
fitted with an A-Z index. 

A transfer binder. 

A small loose-leaf ledger. 

A supply of sales summary' sheets to enter 

total of each bill to give total sales. 

A statement form is allotted to each account, 
and the forms arc filed in alphabetical order in 
the loose-leaf binder behind the appropriate 
index sheets. No written index is required. 
The statements should be arranged in the same 
order as the accounts in the ledger, so that 
the monthly totals can be posted to the ledger 
from beginning to end without loss of time in 
locating the accounts. 

The entries to the statements are made daily 
from the shop counter book duplicates, which, 
before posting, can be sorted into alphabetical 
order to correspond with the statement binder, 
thus speeding up the work. Carbon paper 
is used to make the duplicate copy. 
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Any cash received is posted direct to the 
ledger account, as are also credit notes for returns 
and allowances. At the end of the period, the 
statement is completed by adding any balance 
owing at the beginning of the period, and 
deducting cash payments and credits as shown 
by ledger. Then the top copies are detached 
at the perforation and sent to customers, leaving 
the duplicates in the binder. These duplicates 
arc numbered from 1 upwards, without disturbing 
the alphabetical arrangement, and transferred 
in bulk to the transfer binder from which each 
sales total is posted to its ledger account as one 
item, the number providing the usual reference. 
As the sheets are in the same order as the ledger 
accounts, the work is greatly facilitated. 

It will be understood that as only monthly 
totals are posted to the debit of each account, 
a loose-leaf ledger with a small page can be used. 

Duplicate Statement System -Without 
Ledger. 

Where a separate ledger is not employed, the 
statement forms are ruled for Debit, Credit 
and Balance, and it is well to have the forms 
numbered in advance. The current sheets are 
filed in alphabetical order regardless of the 
numbers, and the debit entries are made in 
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the way previously described. Cash receipts 
are posted direct to the statements daily from 
Cash Book, and the balance is entered in the 
balance column after each posting. At the end 
of tlie period, and in fact at any time during 
the period, the statements are ready for the 
customers. Wlien the originals have been sent 
out. the duplicates arc sorted into numerical 
order and so filed in the transfer binder. Balances 
are brought forward to the new statements for the 
ensuing period, and the number of the previous 
statement is noted on the current one to make 
back reference easy. The sales total of each 
bill is entered on a Sales Summary sheet 
to give the total sales for the period. A complete 
register of statement numbers can be kept on 
index sheets in the current statement binder or 
a separate binder may be used for the purpose. 

Tlic busy retailer will appreciate that under 
this method the day book, ledger and statement 
are written at one time, for the statement copy 
performs the function of both detailed sales 
record and ledger. 

Ledger—Day Book. 

In some small businesses it is desirable to 
combine the ledger wth the Day Book. i.e. 
to write full details in the ledger and make a 
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periodical summar\' of the debit entries to give 
the total sales. In these circumstances, a ledger 
having an extra wide item column on the debit 
side is favoured unless the business calls for a 
special ruling. The one illustrated (Form 25. p. 93) 
is suitable for bakers, dair>mien. etc. A sheet 
is allotted to each customer, and the forms are 
arranged in a loose-leaf binder either alpha¬ 
betically by name, or by rounds in rotation of 
call. One form provides space for a month's 
business, and new sheets are inserted in the binder 
as required. The customers’ pass books are made 
up from the ledger which is posted daily from the 
rounds books. At the end of each week, each 
account is totalled and the balances arc carried 
forward. 

Tlie total outstanding balances at the com¬ 
mencement of a period, plus total sales for that 
period as per rounds books, should equal tlie 
cash received for the period plus balances at 
the end of the period. 

All the completed unpaid sheets for a customer 
can be kept together in the current ledger, and 
after settlement transferred to a transfer binder. 
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CHAPTER X 

COST ACCOUNTING 

Cost accounting is specialized accountancy. 
Primarily, a system of cost accoiints is designed 
to show the cost price of each article, job, or 
process ; and although it is obvious that such 
information is of incalculable value to the manu¬ 
facturer, a recent investigation disclosed the 
fact that only 5 per cent of the manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom know their costs (vide " Cost¬ 
ing," issued by the Ministry of Reconstruction). 
This does not mean that costs are not figured in 
some way or other, but that the methods employed 
are haphazard and lack proof of accuracy. It 
is not enough to know that the biLsiness is profit¬ 
able on the whole ; and when the annual Profit 
and Loss Account is the only guide, there is a 
danger of fostering departments or goods upon 
which an actual loss has been made and neglecting 
the more remunerative products. The importance 
of an efficient method of costing cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. A complete cost accounting 
system provides for the distribution of material, 
labour, factory overhead, administrative expenses, 
and selling expenses over the entire product, 
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and the totals (charged to the cost accounts) 
are verified by controlling accounts. As the 
monthly cost of sales is summarized, a monthly 
Profit and Loss Account can be prepared without 
taking a physical inv'cntory. The advantage 
of that is clear. A monthly statement reveals 
increased costs and expenses soon after they 
occur, and renders speedy investigation possible ; 
a yearly account often comes too late to be of 
service, and is of as much practical use to the 
business as a post-mortem examination to the 
deceased. Cost accounts are a sure check against 
losses of material, wasted time, and defective 
work, and give the necessary data to guide the 
manufacturer when making changes of policy 
or methods. Space does not permit of a detailed 
description of the various methods of cost finding, 
but as the Job Costing System is applicable to 
the majority of small manufacturing concerns, 
the following brief description of the method 
in use by a small firm of art metal workers may 
be helpful. The firm in question employs about 
twenty-five workmen, and the book-keeping is 
done by the principal. An annual audit is made 
by a qualified accountant who writes up the 
General Ledger and presents the Profit and Loss 
Account in the usual manner. Tlie proprietor 
gets out his own monthly profit and loss statements 
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by means of the Costing System, and he 
compares these with the accountant s figures. 

An ordinary bound analysis book serv'es for 
the Purchase Journal, and the purcliases of 
material and expenses are dissected in the us\ial 
way. That is part of the general accounting 
scheme. (See description of Purchase Journal 
in Chapter VIII.) 

The Wages Book is divided into two parts, 
one for productive and the other for non-pro¬ 
ductive workeis. It is just an ordinary Wages 
Book bought at the retail stationers, and provides 
for record of totals of hours worked. 

The Sales Journal is an ordinary three column 
Journal. A duplicate billing system is in use. 
and the totals of invoices and factory cost of 
sales are entered in the Journal from invoice 
copies and cost sheets. (See Chapter VI.) 

Material. 

Purchase orders are issued in duplicate, and 
incoming goods are entered in a Stores Received 
Book. A Stores Ledger is kept in the office on 
the card system, and the accounts are debited 
from the Stores Received Book and credited 
from stores requisitions. No material is issued 
from stores without the authority of a signed 
requisition. Requisitions are numbered in 
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advance (Form 26) ; completed sheets are filed 
in numerical order. 

Material drawn in excess of requirements is 
returned to store and reported on " Foreman’s 
Daily Report of Material Returned to Store ” 
(Form 27). 

Labour. 

Labour is paid for according to time, and 
daily time sheets are in use (Form 28). The 
time sheet totals are entered in the Wages Book 
and the details are posted to the Cost Sheets. 
The forms are numbered in advance, headed 
and issued by the office, daily : completed sheets 
are filed in numerical order. 

Oncost (also called Factory Overhead, 

Burden, etc.). 

The selling and administrative expenses arc 
almost negligible, and the manufacturer in question 
makes a schedule of his fixed charges and debits 
a monthly apportionment to the Indirect Expense 
Account in his factory ledger (which will be 
explained later). This account is also debited 
with expenses recorded in the Purchase Journal 
and Petty Cash Book, and with the non-productive 
labour shown in the Wages Book. The Indirect 
Expense Account shows the total Factory 
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Expenses, and the Wages Book the total number 
of productive hours worked ; the indirect expense 
for a period, divided by the total number of liours 
worked for that period, is the rate per productive 
hour charged to each order to recover the overhead 
expenses. 

W’here the total overhead does not vary from 
month to month, it is easy to adjust the hourly 
oncost rate according to the productive hours ; 
for instance, if the normal oncost were £250 
per montli and l.(XX) hours were worked during 
the period, the rate would be 5s. per hour. If 
on account of a slump only 500 hours were worked, 
the rate wo\ihl rise to 10s. per hour. Even 
then it might be expedient to charge the cost 
accounts at the 5s. rate and debit the balance 
direct to Profit and Loss Account. Where the 
selling prices arc based upon costs and the oncost 
rate is high by reason of poor business, the trader 
would probably lose what business he had if 
he tried to recover his losses from his customers. 

It will be understood tliat the true rate is 
governed by (<i) amount of business, and (6) 
amount of expenses, and that it is desirable to 
establish an average based upon a period covering 
both good and bad times. The rate charged, how¬ 
ever, must be changed as soon as the controlling 
figures show it to be incorrect. 
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There are several metliods of distributing 
oncost, and the one described above is called 
the “labour-hours” method. Where machines 
are an important factor in production, the hourly 
rate per macliine or group of machines should be 
calculated by dividing the expenses applicable 
to the particular group by the average number 
of hours worked by that group. Tliis involves 
an analysis of expenses according to machines 
and a record of machine hours. A part of the 
total expense might be chargeable to machines 
and a part to hand labour ; the labour-hours rate 
would be used for hand labour, and the machine 
rates for the machine work. This is a big 
subject, and everything is dependent upon tlie 
existing conditions, but in most circumstances 
the application of factory oncost by a percentage 
method should be avoided. 

Orders and Cost Sheets. 

In the scheme under review, two classes of 
factory orders are Lssued, one kind for goods to 
be made for stock and the other for articles to 
be made to meet a customer’s particular require¬ 
ments (Form 29). In both cases, the cost sheet is 
written at the same operation as the factory order. 

A number is assigned to each order by entry 
in an Order Register, and the order is known by 
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its number throughout the factory. The names 
of the customers are not written on the orders, 
as it is the policy of tlie trader to keep such 
information from the factory, (ioods are marked 
with the order numbers for identification purposes. 
A description of the Order Register is given in 
Chapter VI. 

When the orders and cost sheets are uTitten, 
the orders are issued to the foreman, and the 
cost sheets are filed in an Unexecuted Order 
binder in numerical order. The material required 
for the job is requisitioned from stores on a 
material requisition, and the cost sheets are 
posted from the requisitions after they have 
been priced and extended. These entries are 
made on cost sheets under the heading “ Material 
Issued ” (sec Form 30). 

Any material drawn from stores but not 
required, is returned by the foreman and recorded 
on the daily report previously mentioned. The 
*' Reports of Material Returned to Stores" 
are priced and extended, and posted to the cost 
sheets in the column " Material Returned.” 

The daily time sheets for the previous day are 
handed to the office each morning, and the value 
of time spent on each order is extended and 
posted to the cost sheet in the appropriate 
columns. The totals entered under each operation 
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are summarized in the column provided and 
carried forward to the final summary on the 
face of the form. 

When the orders are completed, the order 
forms are returned to the office. The cost 
sheets are remov’ed from the Unexecuted Order 
binder and filed together with orders in numerical 
order in an Executed Order binder. 

How the Costs are Controlled. 

It has already been explained tliat the 
General Ledger accounts are under the care of 
the accountant. 

The proprietor keeps his own cost controlling 
accounts in a separate ledger, which consists 
of a few ledger sheets in a loose-leaf binder. 

The following accounts control the costs and 
make it possible to prepare a monthly Profit 
and Loss Account without taking a physical 
inventory— 

1. General Ledger Account. 

2. Raw Material Account. 

3. Productive Labour Account. 

4. Factor}' Expense Account. 

5. Factor}' Expense Suspense Account. 

6. Work in Progress Account. 

7. Finished Goods Account. 

8. Sales Account. 

9. Selling Expense Account. 

10. Profit and Loss Account. 

Before the requisitions and cost sheets are 
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permanently filed, they are kept in a “ monthly 
binder ” until the end of the current month. 

At the end of the month, the totals of the 
requisitions are run through a small desk adding 
machine to find the total value of material 
issued. The figure obtained is debited to the 
Work in Progress Account and credited to the 
Raw Material Account. The Returns to Stores 
slips are totalled in the same way and the sum 
is debited to Raw Material Account and credited 
to Work in Progress Account. The Raw 
Material Account is debited with the total 
purchases of material for the period as shown 
in the Purchase Journal. 

A production summary is made by running 
the factory cost totals of cost sheets (executed) 
through the little adding machine, and the total 
is credited to Work in Progress Account and 
debited to Finished Goods Account. 

All finished goods are debited to the Finished 
Goods Account whether they be for stock or for 
customers, and as the cost of sales includes both 
stock and special goods sold, the balance of the 
account is the value of the finished goods on hand. 

As before mentioned, the factory cost of sales 
is entered in the Sales Journal. The total for 
the month is credited to the Finished Goods 
Account and debited to the Sales Account. 
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The Productive Labour Account is debited 
with tlie total productive labour shown by the 
W'aj'cs Hook, and the Factory Expense Account 
is debited with total of indirect expenses secured 
in the wav already explained. The Prod\ictive 
Labour Account is closed out by transferring 
the total to the debit of Work in Progress Account, 
and the Factory Expense Account is treated 
in the following manner. The total amount of 
oncost charged to the orders during the month 
is calculated bv multiplying the hourly rate in 
use by the total number of productive hours 
worked as shown in the W’ages Book. If insuffi¬ 
cient oncost has been added to each order, the 
result of this simple calculation will be lower 
than the actual expenses for the period, and the 
balance will be unrecovered overhead. The 
amount recovered as obtained by the calculation 
just referred to, is credited to Factory Expense 
Account and debited to Work in Progress Account; 
the unrecovered balance is closed out by transfer 
to the debit of Factory Expense Suspense Account. 
If the overhead were over-applied, the conditions 
would be reversed and the Suspense Account 
would receive credit. Thus, this account adjusts 
fluctuations in the distribution of oncost, and its 
balance, either debit or credit, is transferred to 
the Profit and Loss Account at the end of the 
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financial period, so that the cost accounts can 
be reconciled with the financial books. 

The General Ledger account is j\ist a balancing 
account to make the Factory Ledger self balanc¬ 
ing ; the following examples will demonstrate 
exactly how the accounts are operated and why 
such records arc of value to the trader. 

Where the business is so small that it is 
impossible to maintain a stores in charge of a 
storekeeper, the material used may be entered 
on the back of the time sheets, but such a 
course should only be pursued after mature 
consideration. 


COST AND STOCK CONTROLLING ACCOUNTS 
General Ledger Account (1) 


Dr. 

as per Sales 
Journal (tt) 

Stock on hanti at dose oi 
period^ Ininslerrcdlrom 
Raw fttaUrul ft (21 . 
Work lo Progress 

PlAbbed Go^s ft (^) 


Stock on hand at beginning 
ol p*'riod— 

Raw Material (2) • 

W'ork in Progtess (6| . 
Finished Goods (7) • 

Purcha^-s for period as per 
Purchase Journal, deb¬ 
ited to l^w Material 
ft ( 2 ) ... 

Factory Eapenses, debited 
to Factory Expense 
( 4 ) ... 

Productive t..abour, deb¬ 
ited to productive labour 

xpenses, debited 
to filing Expense ^(9) 
Net l^ht brought from 
Prohl Loss (10) . 


Cf. 

i. 


d. 
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Raw Material Account (2) 

Df. 

^ £ 1. 4. 

BiUftc# cn bAfid (U Wuhdf^fcwD from Slow 

PufchA^e? mdilM to (or m.\nufaclurm^ pur- 

Geoer»l Lodg«r (0 . as per tout of 

Matenal Rf<)ui$UioQS, 
debited to Work io Pro¬ 
gress % (6) . 

Dalance of Raw Material 
on band, transferred to 
General Ledger (1) 
(this should agree with 
a pb>‘sic‘i) stock-taking 
and With tola) of bal* 
ane«s of Stores Ledger). 


Productive Labour Account (3) 


C I. d. 

ToU) for period, as per Transferred to Work 

Uaffs Book, credited Progress K (6) . 

totjeneral Ledger ^(1) 



d. 


Factory Expense Account 

(om Inpiiyct Expihsi Accoukt) 

£ I. d. 


(4) 


Tola) for period, credited 
to General Ledger %( 1 ) 


Amount applied on orders, 
hours at per hour, 
debited to Work io Pro- 
16 ). 

Bab nee unrero%‘ered 
Oncost transferred to 
Factory Espctise Sus- 
pense^ilS). 


C I. d. 


Factory Expense Suspense Account (5) 

£ t. d. i 

Unrecovered Oncost trans- Transferred to Profit St 

(enrd from Factor%' Lou (10) 

Expenw «. (4) . 
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Work in Progress Account (6) 


Dt. 

c 

DdUnc« Work in Frogross 
at becuu^Rof pcnod ()) 
Raw Maurial i&suc(l» 
traxkifcrrtrd iror» Raw 
Material (2) . 
Productive Labour trans* 
ferrvd irom Productive 
Labour (3) 

Factory Eipenses. inns- 
Until from Factory 
F,»pen»e ( 4 ) . 


Cf. 

C i. d. 

Co5t of riobbed Goods 
produced as per total of 
Cost Sheets debited to 
Finished Goods (7) . 

Balance Work in S^oftress 
at end of period trans¬ 
ferred to General Led(;er 
U) (this should asree 
with uji com pie ted cost 
sheets) 


Finished Goods Account (7) 


Balance at commence¬ 
ment of period (1) 
Cost of Production of 
Finished Goo<js trans¬ 
ferred from W'ork in 
Progress ^ (6) . 


Cost of Sales for period, as 
«r Summary in Sales 
Journal, transferred to 
S;dcs fc W- 

Babnce, stock of Finished 
Goods on hand at close 
of period, transferred to 
General • Ledger (1) 
(this should agree with a 
physical Inventory and 
with total of balances of 
Stork Ledger) 


d. 


Sales Account (8) 


£ $. d. 

Cost of Sales for period 
transferred from Fin¬ 
ished Goods % (7) 

Cross Pff^t. transferred 
to Profit & Lois% (10) 


£ J. <f. 

Sales at per Sales Journal, 
debited to Mneral 
Ledger f^(l) 


Total for period credited 
to General Ledger %(1) 


Selling Expense Account (9) 

£ t. d. 


t. d. 


Transferred to Profit & 
Lost % (10) 
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/),. Profit and Loss Account (10) cr 

i t. i. c 

Unrcc»jvcrtd Oncn^t ir^ns* CrcKS I'ro6l, Iran^ferred 

fem J from KAClorv Irom SaI« (tl) . 

5>u«pcn'c ^ci^) 

Scllinc liincnvs, IrAo^- 
fcrrvd Irom 
E*pcns«^ . 

Ncl cafriod lo 

C<’ncnl IjK^crr (1) 


Ti;e reference figures are to show to what 
accounts the corresponding debit or credit 
postings are made. It will be understood that 
the closing inventory figures of accounts 2, 6 
and 7 transferred to the credit of the General 
Ledger Account (1) are tlie opening entries for 
the next period. The ten accounts explained 
control the stock, check the oncost rate, and show 
whether the costings have been compiled correctly. 
If the profit shown docs not agree with the 
financial books and the balances of accounts 
2, 6 and 7 cannot be reconciled with an actual 
count, the costings are inaccurate or leakages 
have occurred that call for an investigation. 
An Inventor)' Adjustment Account should be 
opened to record any discrepancies ; this account 
would be debited with shortages and the corre¬ 
sponding credits made to accounts, 2, 6 and 7 
to bring the book balances to the actual count. 
The Inventory Adjustment Account would be 
closed out to the Profit and Loss Account so 
that the latter showed the true profit. 
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An accurate costing system is just as essential 
for tlic small manufacturing concern as for an 
extensive works, and the writi-r hopes tliat the 
foregoing remarks will assist the small trader to 
install a scheme based upon the right principles. 
The forms illustrated will not meet the require¬ 
ments of every business, but they will at least 
be suggestive. 1 he first step in cutting prices 
is to find what articles cost, and the onl^' 
way to stop leakages is to ascertain \vhere they 
occur. The trader's judgment cannot be better 
than his information. The cost of neglecting to 
keep a costing system is generally greater than 
that of maintaining one. 
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CHAPTER XI 

PRIVATE LIMITED COMPANIES 

Unless the small trader limits his liability by 
registering his business under tlic Companies 
Acts, 1908-1917, he risks all his possessions in 
his business. Should the business fail, he may 
be called upon to sell his private effects to meet 
tlie demands of the creditors. Further, if he 
engages in more than one undertaking, any of 
his businesses may be sold up to liquidate the 
debts of one. A private limited company may 
consist of only two shareholders and the liability 
of each will be limited to the amount of the shares 
for which he subscribes. The company may 
fail, but no further amounts can be secured from 
the members when tliey have fully paid for the 
shares held. 

The way of a private limited company is easy. 
W’hen once tlie company is incorporated, an annual 
list of members and directors has to be lodged 
with the Registrar of Companies, but a copy of 
the balance sheet is not required. 

Although it is not witliin tlie province of this 
little book to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the Companies Acts, the \vriter suggests that 
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the small trader gives consideration to the 
undoubted advantages afforded by the conversion 
of his business into a “ private company.” 

” With all my wordly goods I thee endow ” 
may be inseparable from a particular contract, 
but it is a risky expedient when applied to business. 
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AHD WASTIKO assets, ftad tbeir Trtatmefit id Compniing ADflVu 
XhA Loss. li. f'. it. L. AKt. I X.^, lu <l, mv av-* cl-'.ih ij. r 21>3T>n^Nki 
THi PEDiCIPLES OF AUDITINQ. By h. R. 5L De Paula, O.B.L. I- it\ 

•i^my ck>th g\\i. 224 r?- 

COST ACOO^^ m PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. By X. CuVro« Rh>c»av 

a<;iHT a VO. clolh ciJt. no rn . 

GOLD MOT ACCOTOTS AKD COSTINO. A PtdcUcaJ ' MabdaI tor Offioijl 
ActtUDUfitA Book*keepets« £t& By G. W. Iait. Id demy 8vo. clou* 

COWAjrt Acobuflii A* complete, procUcDl MaduIi !« the u<^ of officjalj^m 
Gim*t^ U»copameA 4ad davAiiced itudetiU. By AaniUft CoLt^. F.C.I^ in 

PP‘ S?COOd Lilian fl|«l 

BIAOTAL OF COST ACCODHTS. By U. Jux.us Lckt, In Oem, 8vo, doth. 124 "p 

*^^ 4 COOGOTS OP EXECyrORA admihistiutors and trustees. uV 

d''lhjm A.t_V (H .nt. lni«. iiiU Iind), A.C.I.S. li. Uci^^ 8vo. 

Kiiiwav CompaDLcs (Account ind 
N8 pp^ * ’ DyAi.Lt*-!:.. Nswuooit.A.K.C In demy Svo. cloth <TUt. 

G sue', .Jj-.n"by 

j» rL _^ - '^ *11 lejU^ei. io6pp , w*th int'-rleDved bloitkiik v.* 

SHOf^^ERS- AOOOUNts SIMPUFIED By C U.‘^C?««lL In ctu^t. ^ 

H. b. Hobto»‘. I,. d=S 

BUSINESS TRAINING, COPY BOOKS, ETC. 

I 3 v F. w. 

-Intora^U Book), bur Manulaiturin’, Indu,tr«k 
^ * ADFR tSe&ior Book). An introductKn) to M eJem Commere^ 

r j-' <^- ■>' p.- Co..,.;? 

f “.;;r,6r7p * «nap,. n„d ucun.l/ 

OOUNTO^BODSB ROUT&E. Sml Tevi Cotim. By V.nck^t e‘ Cotl.s?j‘ 

UJwiraiMiM.map, and I^cuauJecommercjAi 
THE P^CI^ OP BUSINESS. By STtniksK,.’. M.A.. kLCom.’ B^ 

i art I. In aom, 8yo. clolb, iiy pp. ... ’ ‘ 

*• *" CTOwn 8vo, tioth. uo W’- ' u . 

0 ^ ®OSnrESS TRAININO. Swain. 66 mkp, aim uk.imilV.. EUbu! 
p'^’ '**^“**^y r.viMd and ooouderaWy enlar^. In <iow« 8vo. dl«b, 

™*M ^ OOmfERCE. By Ja«. M^!* 

6*1^?^™,*^ * PF- »^y Ulu,irai.oo,; 

***^^pp^ .*^^”**^ Scjioniu,. cro'wn 8vo. 'du?h| ' 
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KODFRN BUSIKTSS AJTD FTS B!FrHOD& By W. Cauftcix, Chartered Secretary, 

I'Art 1. Kct, 3 6, Pi ft II. hti. 3/$. Complete . . . M 

A COURSE m BUSINESS TBAININQ. ByO. K. BoccxAvt. A.C. 1 ^. lo crown 

^ s I : j '* 

POUITNE OP COtfUSCE. By A. ScnontiP. In dftny 3 >-o, doth, 170 pp, Net 
ELEMENTS OP COBIMERCB. Dy F. IUyuood, A.Cl.S. In demy $\-o, doth, 
j so rp . . . . . Net 

FACSfelII£ OOMHERCIAL FORMS. Kew. Revbed. and Ealarred EditkxL Thir^ 

fn r «ep.irat^ V'wnss In mx^Jope liel 

^r«'‘rat^lx'. pr d'^. . Ret 

EXFPnSE BOOK OP FACSIMXLB COMMERCIAL FORMS In larce rmt 4(0, 3a 
PACSIKILK COMPANY FORMS iDinydour eeparate torza^ in envciupe • net 
t oeijK ^ep.iraidv, dot. ........ Ret 

**NEW ERA ’’ BUSINESS COPT BOOKS By P. Hstue. F.Ct.S OvB Service 
Style. ]o three book%, Junior, Intermediate, and Sen ax. Each la atout paper 
ci^verx, l.uc*'_p^» <t<x. ti pp ........ Net 

BUSINESS T&AIKINQ EXERCISE BOOBL Fart L By Jauss £. Sladcw, M.A. 
(Oir>fi ), l-.l,S.A. In lAfC* 4tO, 64 pp. ...... Hat 

OFnCE ROUTINE COPY BOOKS Ha 1 , Ho. S aad Ho. S Each In po$t 4 to. 

2 4 pp Ket 

COMMERCIAL HAHDWIUIINQ AND OORRESPOHDEHCE. In foolscap 4X0, 
quarter doth, $n pp. . Hat 

BUS 1 KE 6 S HANDWRITlHOi Seventh Editlott, Revised, lo cream 6vo, cloth, 

^4 PP.Nei 

BOW TO WRITE A OOOD BAND. By B. T. B. Holukos. in crown Svo, oblono. 
pp. ............ Net 

BAHDBOOK FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS By Fean Hau, MJL. B.Com.. 

_h C.l.S.. fic. In crown Soi, ciMh giU, aoo pp. ..... Hei 

THE BUSINESS OIRL*S HANDBOOK. By C OniROtw. UjL. and D. W. Waltosv. 

_For^wixd bv SAtAM BraxitARpr. In cr otm 8vo, cloth, iy6 pp, , Net 

THE BOY^S BOOR OP BUSINESS By the same Autbora. Foreword by Lieut.- 
Sir K. S. S flAM v-F'on'iit. In cT»>wn cloth, lyfi pp. Net 

BUSINESS IDHRODS AND SECRETARIAL WORK FOB QIUS AND WOMEN. 

By Kivvako, M.A. Ip emwn Svo, cloth, 06 pp. , . Net 

THE JUNIOR WOMAN SECRTTART. By Aknu B, Dato, P.tnc^T. In 
8xxi, doth, 100 with clIti^irAtiocia . , . . • . Nat 

THE JUNIOR CORPORATION CLERK. By J. B, CuieiifCTOii, F.SJLA. in 
eruwt) fey *, d >tli i?iJt, with illustrations, 136 rp. « • . . . Net 

POPULAR OUIDB TO JOURKALISIL By A. KiNcrro^, 4ih Edition. In crewn 

esn, cloth, IM PP.Nat 

PRACTICAL^JOUmAUSM AND NEWSPAPER LAW. By A. Bam, tlj.l^aad 
E. A. Cora, lo crown Syo, cloth, iSo pp. . • • • « • Bet 

CIVIL SERVICE 


THE CIVIL SERVANT AND HIS FBOFESSIOB. In crown Svo, doth, t so rp. . Nat 
CIVIL S^VICE QU 1 DR. IW A. J. Law roan Jowes, In crown Svo, I3u pp. Net 
DIQESTINQ RETURNS INTO SUMMARIES By A. }. Lawrou) Jombs, o( 
H.M. Civil Service, lo onwn Sx\\ doth, 64 pp. ..... Bel 
COFYINO MANUSCRIPT, OBTHOORAPHT, ^DWRITINQ, tia By the aame 
Author. Actual Fi ammati on Pa pen only. In foolw^ap folio, 46 tm. . Nat 
CIVIL SERVICE BANDWRITINQ OUIDB AND OOFT BOOK, By H. T. Jesw, 
ll.Se, In qown 4to, tJ pp. . . . Net 

CIVIL SERVICE AND COM MERCIAL OO PTIHQ FORMS lo crown Svo. 40 pp. Rat 
RULED FORMS FOB USB WITH THE ABOVK Books t and IL Each foobcap 

am Ajn> OOlOIEB'ciAL'LOHd AND CBOSS t6t& ’‘nro'serie*, Mch 

ill eii>w ii 8vc>, 48 pp. ........ . Net 

CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMBTIU TESTS By P. VaaiavTlrtox. lo crown evo, 

doth, 103 TO.Net 

CIVIL SERVICE ESSAY WBIUNO, By W. J. Addis, HjL Ia crown Svo, Hmp 

cloth, 10$ pp. .... ._. ..... NM 

aVXL SERVKX FRACTIGB IB PRECIS WRUDIG. Edited by Aathob Rsvwold^, 
M.A. (OicA.). In cr own 8vo, ^ doth, teo pp, ..... Bat 
ELEKENTAST PRfiClS WRUINQ. By Wu.m Ssawcxos,, la ctown Svo, 
cioih.^irp.Hrt 

anms to DroExiNa and prSos WRima By \v. j. wotom. SiLa.. b^ 

(Ixeul.t, and E. HowK aa. In c rown Svo, doth, sfo pp. • • • Bat 

IBDEZIMQ AND PRfiClS WKITIBQ. By A. J. Lawpoad Jons. In oown 8vo« 
ciMfa. 144 ro. Bat 

EZEBCI 5 ES AND ANSWERS 01 DIDEZDIO AND FBeaS WBlTlNa. By W. ). 
WuTaM. MwV., B&. (Lood.). la crows 6vo, ctotb, t,, pp, . . . 
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ENGLISH AND COAIMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

QfOliSB FOB COHZdEEClAL STUDENTS. Uv H. VV. HouoaioN. la crown bvo. 

doU). MS pp.Kel 2/e 

FmST STEPS tN COMMEBCLAL ENGLISH. By \V. J. Wcstoh, AI.A., B.Sc. 

lo cr«»«rD S%x>, liiup cJoih, 50 pp ........ N«l 1^6 

FIBST STEPS IN BUSINESS LETTEB WRlTlNa By Fau> Hau.. M..V. B.Corn.. 

_F.C.I.S., eic. Iii cf *WT» ump d* ih, 5o pp. ..... Set L'S 

GUIDE TO COHMEBCIAL CORBESPONDD^CE AND BUSINESS CO^IFOSinON. 

By W. J. VUA.. U.Sc. (Lund.), in crovn* evo» doin» i$u pp..wiUi cnAny 

cominTCLU <iocumenl^ ......... 2'$ 

UANUIL OP COMMERCIAL ETfGUSH, By Wawtvs Shawcb«>»%. B.A. tncJoiinc; 

4nd Etccu \Sntuig. In crown bvo» doth cdt, 2 >4 pp. • Ndt <1/6 

EOW TO TEACH COMMERaAL ENGLISH. By WAAnn Shawcko^. B.A. In 

crown 6 VO, clulh pp. . .Net A'e 

COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND COMMERCIAL ESfQLISH* Id crown 

_cMh, 27 J rr . A'S 

THE CORRESPONDENCE 0 ? COMMSCE. By A. Ruoo^ Pa^hlu, B.Sc., B.A. 

In demy bvo, doth. I'r> pp. ......... Net 6/- 

PRINCIPLES AND PRAOnCB OP COMMERa.AL CORRESPONDENCE By J. 

STLrMi.?««>K. M v>cii., B.Sc. Jn «:etuy Svo. %so pp. Net 7^6 

ENGLISH UERCANTXLS COB&ESPONDENCR In errjwn 8vo. doth cilt, 360 pp. Net 
FIRST STEPS Dl BUSINESS COMPOSITION. Edited by R. W. Hotuuio, 

M S<., In cxfjwn 8vn, hjtj> cloth, bo pp. ..... Net 1^6 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND OORX^SPONDESiCE. By J. F. Dato, DJJl, M.A.. 

LL b. (Lond.i. In crown 8 vo> c loth, 11 5 pp. ...... Net 2/6 

A GUIDE 10 ESfQLISB C 0 MP 0 S 1710 JL By the Rev. J. K. Bacom. 111 pp. Duzeco 

Net ih 

QIGLISB GRAMMAR New BdiUoo, Revised and Enjar^ed by ^ D. Pomcuakd. 

B.A. (L/Aid ). In crown 8vo. cloth. 143 pp. ...... Net 2 /^ 

BIGLISB GRAMMAR AND COMPOSmON* By W. J. Wuro^r, SLA.« B.Sc. 

iLood.). in crown Bvo. cloth, ) 10 pp. ....... Net S/-> 

ENOUSB PROSE COMPOSITION. By W. J. Wkston, M.A., B .Sc. In crown 8vo. 

<loth. 224 pp .......... Net 3 /S 

gELF*Q£LP EXERCISES EH ENGLISH (Rdorm Method). In crown Bvo, hmp 

cloth, Bo pp.Net 1/3 

NOTES OF LESSONS ON ENGLISH In crown 6vo, doth, roS pp. • Net 1/6 

PUNCTUAnON AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. By A. R. Lovzxj^ MJL la 

cr</wn Bvo, ci<»th. So pp.. . Hel U- 

STUDIES Dl O^CUliON. By E. M. CoanooLO ( 5 /rr. ^^dfk NoMiuon). With ot« 

too 4^lectic>n4 lor Reciten and Readtf^ In crown Svo. doth filL pp Not ]PQ 

POCKET DlCnONART. Roy^ Utoo, 5 m. by 5 ui.,doth rUt, 36a pp. . .Net 2 /- 

COMMERCIAL DlCTlONARx. 1 a kioUcap Svo, paper boards, 19a pp. , « Hel 2 /- 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


flBFr STEPS Dt COMMERCIAL GE00RAPH7. By Jamez Srsnioieow, M.A., 
B.Com. There are ib maps and dia^azm ind^ded. In crown 6vo, limp doth. 

60 pp. .Net 

rm WORLD AND ITS OOMMERGE. In crwwn Svo, doth, saS pp., with 54 oaaps • 

THE EXE1CBKT8 OF COMMERCIAL QEOQRAPHT. By C R Craitt, M.^ 

P.R.Mcl.Soc, In crowo Bvo. d oth, 140 PP. .Nil 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THB BRJTISB tCT.gq- tn crown Svo, doth. 
150 pp.. with 34 coloured maps and pUte*. three black and white maps, ana 

other dlustraticM . _ ....... Net 

COMMERCIAL GF^RAPflY OF THB BRITISB EMPIBR ABROAD AND 
FOREIGN COUNTBIEA. In crown Svo. doth, 105 pp.* with n odourod maos 
e 4 id pUt<^. II black and white maps. aodend*paper maps • . • Net 

OOMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THB WORfJX In <XDwn Svo, doth, 330 pp^ with 
about 90 mapy end pUtee .••»«,••• Net 
EXAMIBATION NOTU ON COMMERCIAL OEOQRAFHT, By W. P. Roma, 
M.Com. Slz« 64 in. by 3I In., doth, lao pp. Nil 

EOONOMIO GBOQRAFBY. iSu ** Bcovokigs ** pa^ 6) 

THE ELEMENTS Of OOMMERCIAL H2R0RY. By Fsbd Hau, MjL, D.Coin., 
FX« 1 ^ In crown Svo, doth, 164 pp* • • « • • • Bet 














COKXEBCIAL BI^TOET. J. R- V. Uaacraxt, M.A- In &om 870, doth 

riJi, 273 pp... M.* 

PRIKCIPLES OF COMMERCIAL HISTORY. Uy J. STEriisxsoji. M.A.. M.Coia !3 Sc. 
Ir>drfuvfs<^. < lolb, 47 <> pp. , 

ECOKOmC HISTOBT. {S« •• Ecowomcs " below.). 

ECONOMICS 

THE ELEBIENTS OP POLITICAL ECONOMY. By ». Hau.. BJt lo ctowo 8 vo, 

doih. 140 rr.Net 

QUIDE TO POLITICAL ECONOMY. By F. H. Swct«. D.Sc.. LL.B. In crown 8 v>, 

eiK, z \2 pp . ..... 

OUTLINES OP THE ECONOHIC Hl^BT OF QfGLAND : A Stui^ (n 'SocUd 
D^veiopmeaL By H. O. Mbrcpitit^ M.A., M.Com. ia d<my d>*o. doth xOt 
n 76 rr ...Rot 

ECONOHIC GEOGRAPHY. By Johk UcFaklamb, MjL, U.Com. lo demy $vn. 

_cU'th fiM,'(•*> pp.. ....... Ret 

THE HISTORY AND ECONOMICS OP TRANSPORT. By A. W. Kirkblov. H.A., 

B LiH. iOxi riB, M.Com. (BiTCn.). Bijd A. Di.'OLOy EyAKS. In S\*o, 

_^dnlh cCr, 375 r? . Net 

TBS ECONOMICS OF TQ£ORAPHS AND TO^ETBONES. By Jorm Lob, M.A. 
In croirti cloih till, oa i p ...... Nel 

LABOUR, CAPITAL AND FINANCE. Dy “ SysctATOR - (W. W. Walu FJ I.. 
[•.S .s } In fn»frn ^v•o. cJ«>th 1 jy pp. ...... 

OUTLINES OP LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Jokm J. Clarki, M.A., P.S.S. In 

c n^wu Sv<», 1 ^1 T>f> r‘»p<*T boAr\l 4 Net 

OUTLINED OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By tbc eamc Author. In crowii e\*o, 

117 IT Het 

OUTLINES or INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL ECONOUICA By tbc Rame Author. 
_In rrr'«‘n Ih'O, UVS pr^ 

THE BOUSINO PROBLEIL Dy J. J. CVarkc. 51 .A., F.S.S. lo decoy Svo, doth 

'<0 Ijv... 

VALUE rOR MONEY Dy Sir \\u. Sciioounc, ICB.E. In crowti Svo, doth 

ifiQ pp . . N^ 

T ALK S wITB WORKERS. ?n frown fh'o, Ump cloth, ..... Net 
DICTIONARY OF ECONOmC AND BANKING TERMS. By W. J. Wbbtok. M.A. 
D.Sc., and A. Criw. la crown S>‘o, doth, 166 pp. .... EM 

BANKING AND FINANCE 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKINO. By J. P. CAwny. In m>wn Sn'o. doth,*140 pp, Nit 
BANK OROANIZATION, MANAGEMENT. AND ACCOUNTS. By J. P. Datis, M.A. 

I>Lh., l.KH. (lu'nd.) In d^my 8vn, cloth Cdt, 165 pp.. with forms . . Net 

MONET. EaCHANGE AND BANKiNQ. Zn thMr PrsnticnL l^eontlcnli nnd Lechl 
Aipectt. Bv H. T. Eastok, AI.B. Secoud Edition, Revised. In demy 5 vo, 

doth, M 3 pp^..|f4 

PRACTICAL BANKING. By |. P. C. Daciskaw. With Cbaptrrt 00 PriDdnlot 
of Oomney, by C. F. HARWAroRn. A.I.B.. nod B ihk Book-kntplnf. by VV. H. 
I^AR D. In d^my Rvo , doth cHt. abont 400 pp. .... Nit 

BANKERS* SECU&ITZES AGAINST ADvANt^ By LAWRBifea A. Pooo, 

C^rt. A.Mi. In drmy «vo. doth ^Cl, ISJ pp.Nit 

BANKERS* ADVANCES. By P. K. Strap. E^tnd by Sir Johh Pagrt, K.C. In 

demv hvo, flolh. 144 pp. ..... Hgi 

FOBEION EXCHANGK A PRIMER OF. By W. P. Spaudiko. In cr o wn Svo., 

<F»th, lo S pp . , 

FORETON EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN BILLS IN THEORY Am XN PRACnCR By 
W. I'. SrALfviMo. Cert, A.I.B. In drmy Svo, doth «iH, say pp. . . Bit 

EASTERN EZCHANOH By W» F. S^Atnuto. lo demy Svo, doth, sys pd, 
_tUiKfr^t^l rhlM hd Uion .. ^ f ^ 

FUNCTIONS OF MONET, tub. By W. P. Sraldiho. In demy Aro. doth riU 

17 ti p p.NH 

BANKERS* CREDITS AND A LL TH AT APPERTAINS TO THEM Df T Hwm 
FRACnCAU LEGAL, AND EVERYDAY AAFECTR By \V. P. SfAt-oiMo. In 

demy K>o, doth eUt, l'.i6 np..v^l 

TALKS ON BANKINO TO bANK CLERKS, By 11 . E. Evans. In crown 8vo, 
doth , 152 Pp«_ ••••••••••« Nit 

SIMPLE iKxdriLST TABLES. By Sir Wuxiam Sciioolino, K.B*B, In crown 4to 

doth 188 pp....Net 

DlCnONARi OP BAKKINO. A Oompleti Encytlopnedis of Law and 

Pmettei. Dv W. TtioutoN and Llovp Oirt^tian. Fourth Ldiuoo, Revised and 
EnUryeiL 10 c rown 4to, ball leather GSl pp. ..... Nit 
NOTES ON BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW. By T. Llovo Davicx In 
_ fop 6vrv. .. 1^^ 
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INSURANCE 

THE PRIKCIPtES OP INSURANCE By j. Ai.pii£s> Hint. lo crown 8vo, doth, 

160 ..Net a.'6 

nSURANCE. By T. E. Youxc. B-A-. F.R.A.S, A complete aod praciicil p*p04Hioo. 

With sections oo Work tiica'i CompcnMlMA* Iu>\iraiice, by \V, R. Stposo, FT A., 
tmd The NationaJ lasoTAUce Scheme, by Vv^tan Marh, F.F.A,, F.I.A- Third 
Edititx). Rcsnsed And Enlarp^. la de/nv 6vo, dvtb init, 440 pp. Net 10/6 

GUIDE TO LIFE ASSURAHCE. By S. G. Lcich, In crown 8vo. cloth cijt, 

joj pp. _ .... Nel 6/"“ 

DSURANCE OFFICE OBOAKIZATIOM, MABAGEBlBrr. AND ACCOUNTS. By 
1. E. Vousc, B.A.. F.R.A.S., And Richamd ilA^rK&S, A.C*A. becwud bdiU .1. 

R^vivnl In f1»'my bvo, doth gdt, 146 pp. ...... Nd 6/- 

GtJTDB TO UARIKE INSURANCE. By Hsmav KtAr*. in crowo 6vo» doth kOi, 

jot pp.. a/6 

TEE PRDiCIFLES OP MARINE LAW. (Su p. 10.) 

talks oh [NSUEANCE law. By J A. \Vat 50 N, B.Sc, LUD. Id crown 8 no. doth, 

MO pp.Net 6/- 

SHIPPING 

SEIFPINQ By A. Hah. and F. Hevwood. In crown 8vo, doth, n6 pp, . Nd 2/6 

6E1FTXNO OFFICE ORGANIZATION. MANAGEMENT. AND ACCOUNTS. By 

AltrCO Calvert. In d«-tiiv cloth Cilt, rot pp. .... Nd 6/- 

TEE EXPORTER’S HANDBOOK AND OLOSSART. By F. M. Dopimsv. With 

iv^cw',»rd bv VV. Kgli*<oto». In dffoy Sv'^. doth rs i pp. Net 8/6 

CONSULAR REQUlREBQXrS FOR EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS TO ALL PARTS 
OP THE WORLD. By J. S. Nowrry. Newand Eobrgcd F.<litJon. In demy Kvo, 
doth, 174 i»p. ........... Net 7/8 

CASE AND FEOGBT COSTS. I'he principle of caicuJatiun reJatine to the cvsl 
of. and treiithi on, eca uc commercial oa&ev By A. W. E. Cao&fiXLA. In crown 
Svo, cloth, 6a pp..Wd 2/- 

SECRETARIAL WORK 

BOW TO BECOKE A FBITATE SBCRBTABT. B7 J. E- UcLaciilam. in crown 

6vo, doth. I ao pp. .......... Net 2/6 

COMPANY SECRETARIAL WORK. By £. Martim. F.C.I.S. Id crown Ss'o, 

<ioih, 154 PP* Nd 2/6 

GUIDE TO COMPANY SECBHIARIAL W0R& By O. Oldham, A.C.I.S. In 

<r<7wn 8v«^. cloth RvH, *56 pp. Nd 2/6 

GUIDE FOB THE CbMPAKT SECRETARY. Bv Aethdr Colm, PC.J.S. IUu4- 
trated with 76 lacaioule forois. hecoud E<lltioo. KevbcU and Enlarged. In 
detny 8vo. cloth ciH, 432 PP* • ^ ^ 

COMPAn SECRETARY'S VADB MECUM. Edited by P. Tov«y, F.C.I.S. Pocket 

%iw, doth *70 pp • • • _ • Net 2/6 

SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK. Edited by KtRattr £. Dlaxm. In demy 8vo, 

doth ifnt, 168 pp. Ret ft/- 

TEE CHAIRMAN’d UANUAI* By Cdrdom Pavim, e/ Ora/i inn, 

aiid Krkcst Marti*-, F-C.I.S In crown 8vo, cloth cilt. ip r pp. . . Nd S/- 

PBOSPBCrOSES: BOW TO AND UNDERSTAND IHRM. By Pbiur 

Toviv, FX.l.S. In d^my hvo. doth «ili, rog pp - ._• _. Nd 5/- 

OUTLDfES OF TRANSFER PROCOIURE IB CONNECTION WITH STOCKS, 
SHARES, AND DEBENTURES 0? JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. By F. I>. 

Head. B.A. lOaon), 9/ Lim^nU Inn, D 4 fr%ti€r-ai-La 9 . In demy Svo, doth 

*JH, na pp. • » _• •_Nd 2'6 

TEE TRANSFER OF STOCKS. SHARFA AND OTHER MARKETABLE SECURI¬ 
TIES Bv t. D, Hcao, B.A. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 216 pp. Net 10/8 

DEBENTURES. A Handbook lot Limited Oompoiiy Oflidds, loTWton, and BujliiMi 
Mea. By P. Smbwiu. CocraB, M.A., Barruicr-oPL aw. Lu demy bvo, doth 
fill, 152 pp. Nd 6/- 

WRAT IS THE VALUE OF A mam f By D. W. Roismm Id demy 8vo, Ump 

doth, ao MX . . . ‘ oj^ic * . Net ^6 

BOW TO TA&E MiMi,nmL Edited by E. Maktim, F.C.IA Seooad Edition, , 

Efilarffrd and R^viwd. In demy 6vo, doth, laOpp. , . • . Hot 2/6 

DICTOHARY 0? SECRETARIAL LAW AND PBACnOB. A oompreheaeive Ency¬ 
clopaedia ol tnlcwmatioo and dircctloo oo all matters ccnoecled with the weds of 
a Company Seaetary. Fully Ulusirated with the necessary forms and documecU. 

With sacUons 00 fp ^i al branches of SeaeUrial Work. With oonUihutions by 
nearly 40 eminent authocltiea. Edited by Phiuf Towy, F.C «1 A In oDe vol., 
half lather gilt, toil pp, 'Third Edition, ReYked and Enlarged • * Nel 42/- 
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INCOME TAX 

PSACnC&L IHCOUE TAX A Guide to th« Ptefvxfjiloo oj locome Tax R«tumt* 

IIV . E. bMCiui^c. In efopm B vo. c^ntb, 1361 >;'. • • Nft^ 3/fl 

ENCOBIE TAX AlO) SUPCB TAX PRACTICE. By W. E. S«u.iho. Fourth Editioo 

In dcmv ^vo, clolb pit. 195 pp. ... ..... N«l 12/9 

SCFCR TAX TABLES. Hv G. O. Tawsoks. DcmySvo . . Nel 1/- 

THE •• ABACUS " INCOME TAX TABLES. By E. J. \ixuuosD, A.CT^. A,L.A,A. 

In crown .......... Nrt 2/- 

TEffi CORPORATION PROFITS TAX. By P. D. Lxaki. Id ciowu Pvo . . Net I/- 

TAXATION ANNUAL. By W. I-. Sncixing. IndemySvo. Ck)tbplt. 190 pp. Ret 10/9 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

THE PSTCHOLOGT OF BIANAQEIIENT. Uy L M. Gildaktij. Id demy 9vo, doth, 

3'4 rP Ret 7'S 

EMPLOYuEKT BIANAOEICENT. Compiled and Edited by Danixl BLoOMnxtn. 

Id demy eVO, doth. ^©7 pp. ......... Net A9 

PBOBl^US OF LABOU& Compiled and Edited by Dantkl ULOounct^. lo demy 

dvo, clotii. 414 pp ......... . Nd S'9 

UrrURES ON industrial ADUINISTRATIOH. Edited by B. Muscio. M.A. 

Ill crown 8 vo. riuth, a 76 pi>. ......... Net 6 /- 

INDUSTRIAL CONTROL to BUoutMtw). Dy F. U. l^w%ox, A.M.I.C.U., 

A M.l.Mecb El. Id demy Sv^ doth, tjo rp. ...... Net 8.^9 

COUUOR SENSE AND LABOUR Dy S. CKOu-retJu In crown Sve, aS# pn.. 

cloth Net A9 

CURRENT SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FORCES. Edited by L. D. Epts. la demy 

Kvo doth. ^<14 pp-i _ ....... Net liV9 

OUTLINES OF DCDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. By R. O. Hxkporo, H. T. HiLtiAOt 

and H,C» IxKKTxt. In demy »vo , cloth ...... Net 9/- 

MODQIN industrial MOVRBIENTS. Edited by D. DLOoiincu). (a demy hvo. 

doth, 'v^opp. Nei 10/8 

BIANAOBMSIT. By J. Lxx. In crown 8 \‘o, doth.Net 9/-* 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

0F71CB OROANIZATXON AND MANAQEMBTr, XNCLUDDIO SECRETARIAL 
WORK. By Lawhimck K. Dicksu. M.Com., F.UA.. and H. E. Ulaix. 

Foufth Edllion, Revival. In d^rny 6 vo, eloth cilt, \i4 rp* N^'t 7/6 

MUNICIPAL OPnCB ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. Edited by \\\ 
lUrmsoM, A.C.A.. F.S.Aj^. Ja onwn 4to. hiU kathcr with 250 forme, 
damme, etc., S03 pp. ......... Net 26/* 

COUHTTNO^BODSB AND PACTORT OBQANIZATIOI. By J. Gilwook WiuiAWJOx. 

In demy 6 v->, cloth rilt. tSiPp. .... Nat 7/6 

SOUOTTORS’ OmCB OROANlUTlON. MANAOEMBIT. AND ACCOUNTS. By 
U. A. Core and H. \V. 11. Roukv In demy 9w>, doth fUt, iy 6 pp., with 
n ume rov w t<T fn 4 . . . . . • • . . Nat V- 

OOLUSRT OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND ACCOUNTS. By J. W. Imns, F.C.A.. 

and T. Coux CAUpattt, F.CI. In demy Svo, doth ^U, 155 PP • Nat 7/6 

CLUBS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. By Pbaxcia W. Pixuy, F.CA. Of Ua 

MidMd TrmpU, to demy Svn. eKMh (Ml, ^40 pp. . . Nat 7/6 

drapery business organization. MANAOElimfT AND AtiOOUNTR By 

I. hBNttT Bayl*y. In deoiv 6vo, doth gUt, ^o^ pp, ._. , Ret 7/6 

QROCERT BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AITO MANAGEMENT. By C L. T. 
BivcMixc and J. AnTMun Smaat. Second BdiUoo. In demy Svo. 

doth, 160 pp. •_ ....... Nai 6 /* 

INDUSTRIAL TOAFFIC MANAGEMENT* By Gto. B. LmBMOKW. With a 
Forrword by Load LsvxAiiuuit. Second Edition. In demy 6vo, doth rit. 

SS 2 pp.. • • Wal 81/* 

ftmPPDffl ORGANIZATION. MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. (5ae p. y.) 
msURANCE OFFICE CEO ANIZATION JUDGEMENT AND AOOOUim {Smp. 7 ^ 

BiUfR ORGAHlZAnON AND MANAQEMEm. [Sm p. A) 

TBB CARO INDEX SYSTEM. In oown hvo, too pp. . Nei 8/6 

FILSNO STETBMA By E. A. Corn. In crown Ivo, doth fUC, too pp. Nat Z/B 

A BIAKUAL OF DUPLlCAlOiQ MSlfiODA By W. DnaoAoucu. In demy dvo, 

doth, 90 PP' . . . . • Nat !/♦ 

ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 

AOVSRTI 8 IXO. Bj Howau» Dux»okwat<s. lo «ro«o 6vo, doth, loo pp. . X.t 

ADS. AVD Bj HUBUT N. Cassom. In demy Svo, cloth. 167 pp. , VM 
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AD7FBTISD?Q AS A BUSINESS FORCE. By P. T. CiirirHOTOsc. 1 b dtmj 8vo 
tlOlb glU. 5 ^ PP- • • • • . ■ .w' . 

BOSDfESS. By H*»By TiPPEit In demy 8vo. cloih gilt, ^oo pp. >el 
THF CRAFT OF SILENT SALESBIANSHIP. A Guide l'> Adv«tiiemer.t Con^iroctijn. 

SifEiDRAKE Sue. M in. by Qi m.. cloth,9'' rp.. «-.th dluttratiofii . Hi. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTlSlNa W THEORY AND PRACTl^ By W. Diil 
I^ U In Luge crown Svo. aoib. wnili iM iUu>lr..uott$. S^2 pp. . Net 

THE MANUAL OP SUCCESSfUL STOREKEEPING, by W. K. Hotchk.s-. lu 

<j€m> 8vo. doOi, PP.* ' ft * . ,1 

salesmanship. By W. A. Cobbiox and G. E. GaiirioaL*. In crown 

itG pp. . • • • • • • , ’ * ’ c- 

PRACTICAL SALESttANSBIP. By K. C. 1 owlxb. 4«isied by 39 

cic. In aowT* 8 vo. doth, 337 PP.. * 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLINO. By E. Dolu U crora 6^-o, Uolh 

MODERN PUBLICITT. Bv A. W. Dwkn. In err^wa 8vo, cJoib. 77 pp. . . Net 

MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, CONDUCTING A- Dy A E. Buu. In crown Svo, doih 

.. 


BUSINESS HANDBOOKS AND WORKS OF 

REFERENCE 


BnanrEKS MAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE. Edilol 
®“ bvl A^*Ta“b vTL^(Lood.). A«bird by about SO « <00- 

mbuloii. A reluble and compreheruive work ol reierwicc on all cotumcmal 
^biccU specially wntteo for the busy merchant, lb- commeraal stud^t and ibc 
liiiern'nSTof aOaus. With numerous maw, iUustrali>nis. la^mUe but^ew 
fomu and legal documenw. diagrams, etc. Ui 4 vols.. large sown 410 {each 
■bout 4S0 pp.I, cloth eUt. £4 4s neL 

business MAN *S GUIDE. Edited by J. A, SwTta, UaS.. LL.B. Seventh Ldiu^ 
Kevuod. lo «»wn Svo, ciclA, 5*0 PP* 

OOMMERCIAL ARBITRATIONS. By B. J. P**«r, B.Sc.. F.I.C, F.C.S. In cro^ 

MOTOR ROM)'ni^SPORI FOB COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. By J. Phiu-Imok^ 

lo demy bvOg doth, Ji6pp...• • 

THE MONEY AND THE STOCK AND SHARE MARKETS. By Ewu. DAVtrj. 

In crown 8vo* dolb, 124 pp.. 

THE WVESTOa S MANUAL, By W. W. Wavu F.SRe. FJ.I. In crown bvo 

IHE m^BY. LAW, AND PRAOTICB OP THE fflOCK EICTANGE By ^ F. 
FotSr B.A., B^tsUf 4 S»UWi and F. H. CAa«VT«*ma Coou». c/ (ht 
Fif^Hg^i lliifd Edilkm, Hevl»ede In demy Svo, doth «i)i. 348 PP* • Not 

DICTIONARY OF THE WORLD'S COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS. By J. A. SLATf^*, 
BjV., LL.B. (Lood.), Second Edtuon. In deroy dolb. lyo pp. Net 

COMMODITIES OP COMMERCE By J. A. Si^tat. B A. LUD. In d«ny 8vo 

doth. 160 pp.., • • "« 

DISOOUNT.COMMlSSION.ANDBBOKBaAQETABLEA By Bwmt Hiatiiich aw. 

SlM 3 In. by 41 tn*. doth, 160 pp... 

BUSINESS TERMS. PHRASES. AND ABBRBmTlONa. F<wrtb Edition. Rev*^ 
and Eolarfed. *•' r\n*W y*ia no. . • . . - BH 


In crown 8vo, doth, a so pp. 

MEBCAMTILE TERMS AND AflBREVUTIOSS. ^taiaing over i,o» Ict^ 
Altd 500 AbbreviAUona u*od in commerce, mib drftn itWHU. SU« 3 in, by 

doth, 116 pp. • • • • • • J_ , , . . net 

A COMPLETE OUIDB TO THE IMPROVEMENT OP THE MEMORY. By the Ute 
Kcv. J. H. Bacon. In looUcap ttvo, cMb, K18 pp. . • • • n« 

TRADER'S HANDBOOKS, la crown Svo, doth, ado pp. . • • Bscb HM 

l)wry snd Df*p«n' Aooocmta. By Ricum Ut^ou. 

IfO^moofsry nnd IroQi&flMMS* AooomiMi By R. W. FnAjccts. 
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COA^AION COAmODITIES OF COAIMERCE 

AND INDUSTRIES 


$o oo throu(^b tbc vAriou$ phases ol ii$ s*Je tn tbe it5 purch^M by tbo 

consocDcr. 

E«cb book in crown 9?o. with many lUutntioai. 3i. oet. 


TE A 

C0F7EB 

SUGAR 

OILS 

WHEAT 

RUBBER 

IRON AKD STEEL 

COPPER 

COAL 

TIMBER 

LEATHER 

COTTOJI 

SILK 

WOOL 

UNO! 

TOBACCO 
CLAYS AKD CLA7 
PRODUCTS 
PAPER 
SOAP 

GLASS AKD GLASS 
ttAEIKO 

GUMS AKD RESOIS 
THE BOOT AND SHOE 
INDUSTRY 


THE MOTOR Dn>U$TR7 
CLOTHING tNDUSTRY 
ICE AKD COLD STORAGE 
O^CTRIC LAMP 
INDUSTRY 

TELEGRAPHY. TELE- 


A iuMnn uM _ 

BUTTER AKD CHEESE 
BRITISB COEN TRADE 
EKGRAVIKO 
LEAD 

STONES AKD QUARRIES 


PHONY AKD WIRELESS EXPLOSIVES 


GAS AND GAS. MAKING 
FURNITURE 
COAL TAR 
PETTROLEUM 
SALT AKD THE SALT 
CKDDSTRT 
KNITTED FABRICS 
ZINC 

CORDAGE AND CORDAGE 
HEMP AND FIBRES 
CARPETS 
ASBESTOS 
FHOrOGRAFHT 
AODS AND ALKALIS 
SILVQt 
GOLD 

PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
CLBCnUCITT 


PERFUMERY 

GLOVES AND TBS GLOVE 
TR ADE 
JUTE 

THE FILM INDUSTRY 
THE CYCLE INDUSTRY 
DRUGS IN COMMERCE 
COT TON S PDfHlNQ 
SULPHUR 
IRONFOUNDINQ 
TEXTILE DLEACHINO 
THE PLAYOI PIANO 
ALCOHOL IN COMMB^CB 
WINE AND THE WINE 
TRADE 

OONCRFTB AND _ 

BEDfFOECED CONCRKIS 


LAW 


THE ELEMENTS OF COMMEMCIAL LAW* By A* H. DoroLAS, LUB* (Lood.). 

_1ft cT'wn »vv>, doth, ii^pp . 21 ^ 

THE COMMERCIAL LAW OF ENGLAND. By J. A. St-arsn. LL.B. (Lond.). 

_In Kvm. PP- Scvfiilh Edition.M*ft 

THE LAW CP OONTEACT. uy R. W. Hoixamd. KLA., M.Sc,, LL^., 0 / Ou yiJJU 
1 tn drmv 9vo, cloth, tSO Pt>, . . Il«l 

EXAMINATION NOTES ON COMMERCIAL LAW. By a W. Houamp, O.HE; 

M .\.. M-Sc., LL.l). Qoih» 6| uw by :t|4ft.. $6 pp, . . % • Nt( 

IXEMIXTARY LAW. IW H. A. Cort. In uo w n 8vo. cloth. tiS ro. . . Ntl 

LEGAL TERMS, PHRASES. AND ABBREYUnONS. By B. A. ^8. Third 
i - <hii< »o. In <TOwii clo th, ai6 pp. Hfl 

SOLICITOR'S CLERK'S QUIDB. By the *aid 0 Author, In u ow u Svo. cloth 

_riM. 316 pp.. 

THE LEGAL ASPECT OP OOMMKBCE. By A. SenotraLD. M.Com.. A.C.I.S* In 

demy «vo. cloth i:iU, 25Spp.. 

WILLS. EXECUTORS. AND TRUSTEES. With 4 Qitpxct oa Intestacy* By 

_J* A. Slatir, ILA., LL.P. (Lond.l. In foolscap Svo, doth, isi on. Nat 

THE LAW RO^TDiO TO THADS CUSTOMS. HARKS. SECRSTS. USTBAOrTR 
AQQfCIES. tic^ ate. By LAwmanca Doccwoani. lo 

foDl MTAp gyp, cl >th. n6 pp,.. Ugl 

MERCANTILE lAW. By J, A. Slatw. IJ«B. (Lood.). In demy Svo. cloth 
edt, ^^>4 t»p. Hotirth Full (inn ...... ■*« 

BILLS. CHEQUES. AND NOTE& By J* A* Slater, BJL, t f-n. Tblfd Edition. 
I n d>- mv 9 \\\ cloth giM, 214 pp. ........ Kal 

PfiOtdFLBS OF MARINE LAW. By LdtwmtMcs Dockwortu. Third EdiUon. 

Roivsl and Erdarred. la demy Svo. doth rUU aoo pp. • Bat 

PARTNERSHIP LAW AND ACCOUNTS By R. W. Houinp, O.B.E,. M.A-, M.Sc, 
I . L. j> . In deniv Svo 1^9 np. .... If«i 

OUTLINES OP COMPANY LAW* By P. D. Hud, BJk. ( 6 xocu)l in* demy Svo 

doth, 100 pp.. 

OUIDB TO COMPANY LAW. By R. W. Hollakd, O.HB., U.A., M.Sa, LUD, In 
crovn Svo, doth pit, eoj pp. •••«**.. Na( 
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EXAMWATIOH ROTES OR COMPART LAW. By R. W. Hoilakd. O.B.E.. M V. 

U.SC..IX.D. aoth.»i«'.i X 4 . 74 pp- • • •, r' 

COMPAKIES AKD COMPANY LAW. Twihtr «ith th? (a»v 5 lidiii •il 

Act, and tbe Aci ol 1915. Bv A. C- Coshzix, LUD. (Load.). 

Editkxi, Reviled, in demy 8 vt>, cloib gUt, 3^9 pp. .... wei 
COUPAHT CASE LAW. A ol Icadmedccmocii- By F. D. Hrap. B.A. (Or'>^.L 

Ici demy cloib gdt. 314 PP. 

OBIDE TO RAILWAY LAW. By Artiick P Ciixpha-s. M.A.. LL.D. 

Secood Edition. In cr^wn 8vo, cloth ifiJt, 239 pp. • • . Wei 

RAILWAY <REBArES) CASE LAW. By Geo. U. L«iie^.OBX. la demy 8v^ 

Clolb glU, 4 SO PP. . ‘ 

THE LAW RKLATDiO TO SECRET COMMISSIONS AND BRIBES (CHRISTMAS 
BOXES, GRATUmES, TIPS, «tc.L Bv Alowt CfiEw, Ux. \\ 

Amencan Nous by Mo»TE^ Q. Mac^ohah*. IX.U. in demy Svo, cloth |.^K. 

252 pp. 

IHHABrTED HOOSE DUTY. By W. E. Sxkluho. Io demy 8v.>, cloth gUt, 357 PP- 

X 16 t 

rm LAW RELATIHa TO THE CARRIAGE BY LAND OP PASS^OERS 
ANIMALS, AND GOODS. By S. W. 0/ Otd ^JuidU TrmpU, iiArTta^’ 

1 -La 9 . Ill d-my 5 vo, cloth gilt, 350 PP-. 

GUIDB TO BANKRUPTCY LAW AND WINDING UP OP COMPANIES. By 
F PoiiTia BX. IXB., bA/rtHfr-Ai-La:^. In aowu bvo. cloth 

gut, 252 pp.. 

BANKRUPTCY. DEEDS OF AREANOEMSfT AND BILLS OF SA^ By W. 
**vitcwTlNB Ball, MX, BArruUr-Ai-Uv. Fourth Ediuon, Revoed tod 

Enlarged. In demy 8vo, doib gUt, 394 pp. . • • • • N#t 

GUIDE TO THB LAW OP LICEHSINO. The HaodbijoK loc all Uaoce Hold^ 
By J. SN RLL 5 Tmatcuca. In dciny 6vo, cloth giU, 19^ pp. . • 

LAW OP REPAIRS AKD DILAFIDATIOHS. A Utodto^ io€ StudenU tod Pr^ 
Uiioneri. By 1 . Cato WoiufOLD, MX, LXD. In crown 8 vo, doth gilt, 

t 04 pp. 

IHE LAW RfXATINO TO THE CHILD: ITS PROTECTION, OiUCATlON. AND 
EMPLOYMENT. By R- W. IIollai^p, O.B.fc., M.A., 51 .bc., iXU. In demy 
8vo, doth gill, 166 pp.. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 


Nd 

Net 


Net 

Net 


FRENCH COURSE. Pwi L In down 8vo, tao pp., limp doth 

PROGRESSIVE FRDtCH GRAMMAR, By l>r. F. A. Menccocic, M.A. 

{AIM in 2 vuU. : Phrt X. 3.6 net; Port H, Z/“ &eli 

Key...:. 

EAST FRENCH CONVERSATIONAL SHTTOICES. In crown Svo, 31 pp. 
ADVANCO) FROCB CONVERSATIONAL EXESaSES. In crown 8vo, pp. Net 
TOUEIFTS’ VADE HECUM OF FRENCH COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION. HaMy 

%ite for the pochrt. .. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES AKD IDIOMATIC PHRASES, By B. J. KiALir, B.A. 

Jn crown 8v), 151 PP . 

QRADO&TED LESSOHS IN COMMEKCIAL FRENCH. By F. M*,»d**. In <ro^ 
Av'#, <1 Ih, 149 pp. ..... - .... Net 

FRENCB.BICLISH AND ENOUSH-FBERCH COMMERCIAL DICmONARY. By 
h. W. Smith, lu crown Svo, cloth, 576 pp. ...... Net 

OOMMEBCIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By F. W. M. D«..e«. kLA.. B. 6s I- In 
(jowD evo, doth gilt, i66 pp. 

BAPm METHOD OF SIMPLIFIED FROICH C0NTEB8AT10N. By V. P. 

Hiaeutn. In crown Svo, doth, 19^ pp. 

GRADUATED FRENCH-ENGLISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
Mai’rics DruKTE. Incrowo ev’>, 160 pp. ,•-••• 
FRENCH BUSINESS LETTERS. Firrt Seriee. In crown eto, 3a pp. • 

FRENCH B081KB88 LETIEBS. By A. H- BE**eAM>T. Se c ond S«ri«. 
crown 6vo, 46 pp. .. 


Net 

By 

Net 

Net 

In 

Net 
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COtfMERCtAL CORRESPOHDQ7CB DV FR&7CB. In mwo Svo, cloth, 240 pp. Net 3/4 
UElR CAN TILE CORRESPOND Erteli^h'Prrnch. IncrowQ 8vo,clotN 150 pp. Het ^6 

UODELS AKD EXERCISES IN COHtfEBClAL FRENCH. By E. T. Ourrmt, M.A. 

[ti aowTi ^yo, c/olh. iS*o fp . Kei &4 

FRENCH COtfUERClAL PHRASES AND ABBREVIATIONS WITH TRANSLATION. 

ffown 12 rp .Net 8d« 

FRENCH BUSINESS COKyEESATXQNS AND I N T ER V IE WS, lo crown 6vo, 60 pp., 

litnr ejoth.Net 3/* 

READINGS IN COUMERCIAL FRESfCB. With Notes and Tran&Jaticcs in Eciglish. 

It» clr^ih 00 rp Net \J~ 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL R^ADEfL In crown ^vo, rIMh, pp. Net 3/4 

ENQLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ES^QLISB DICTIOHARY OP BUSIKBSS WORDS 

AKD TERMS. Sue 3 in hv 6 in., cjoth. r>un<lcd comers, ^40 pp. . . Met 5i- 

FRENCH FOUNDAnON BOOS OF VERBS* ACCIDENCE. AND S^AZ. Dy K. A. 


HmccocK, 51 A. In cro^T> 8vo, go pp. Net IN¬ 

VEST POCKET LIST OF ENDINGS OF FRENCH REGULAR AND AUXILlARt 
VERBS. With Notes oo the Pariiciplee auU the iuhiuuve. Sac a I to. by i| in. 

4l» PP.Net 3A 


eEBMAN 

GERMAN COURSE Part L 9d. net. Cloth.Net 

A NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. Uy Joiik Kesoam. U.A. Id crom 8vo, cloth, 

. . . • ..Net 

PRACTICAL GERMAN ORAMMAJR In crown Svo, los pp. .... cloth 
EASY LESSONS IN GERMAN. By J. Bmism lui In crown Svo. cloth. 

n6rp . . Net 

EASY OFJIMAN CONVERSATIONAL SENTOICES. In crown e\n>. 13 pp. . Net 
ADVANCED GERMAN CONVERSATIONAL EZERCISBA. In crown 8>», 33 pp. Net 
lOURISrS* VADE MECUM OF GERMAN COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION. In 
cf‘.>wT\ 8 v <, *ih • , Net 

EZAMINATION NOTES ON GERMAN. By A. Hascuatbs. HJL, Ph.D. Cotb. 

(>| in \>y In., 56 pp. ..Nfi 

GERMAN EZAMlNATlbN PAPERS WITH MODEL. ANSWERS, lo crown 8vo, 

OOlDd^CIAL GERMAN GRAMMAR By J. DimtC M.A. Id crown 8vo! cloth 

ciu. ih: ^...Net 

GERMAN BuSlKRSS DfTERVIEWR Nos* 1 ai^ R Each to ct owd 8vo» ILcop doth. 

Nr» I, TOO pp.: N '. >>74rp Net 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN COBRESPONDfiarOR By Lawts Uamsh, UJL lo 
c rown Svo, fin h. 141 pp. ......... Net 

COWFRCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN GERMAN. Id crown 8m. cloth, 940 pp. Net 
MERCANTILE CORRESPO.NDENGR EoilUh-Oenaao. In mwtk 4vo« doth, 

OERyAlf^USlNESS L ETTER S. Pint Serin. Id qown 8vo, 4S*pp. .* .* N^ 

GERMAN BUSINESS LETTERS. By G. ALasjce. Second Senn. lo crowD 8vo, 

iS pp.Net 

GRADUATED QERMAN-EKGUSa ODMMERCIAL OORfiSSPONDENOR lo crown 

3v.., cloth.Net 

GERMAN COBOfERCIAL PHRASES. In crown Svo, 33 pp. . 4 Net 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. In crown Svo, doth, rod pp. .Net 

READINGS IN COMMERCIAL GERMAN. With Note* lta£^tk» la Bocllih. 
Ill crown Ivn*. cloih, go pp. ........ Nat 

ENGLlSR«OERMAN AND ORRMAN^OOLISH DICTIONAEY OP BU5IXBSS WORDS 
AND TERMS SUe a ia. by 6 Id., rounded ooram, doth, 440 pp* , .MM 



6/4 

3/4 


8 /- 

41 

61 

1/4 

Ih 

41 

3/4 

1/4 

3/6 

a/4 


61 

3/4 

SI 

5 /- 

U- 

ih 


SPANISH 


EAST SPANISH OONTERSATIONAL SgN TBIOH S. In crown Svo. ta pp^ .. NH 
AHTANCHD SPANISH CONVERSATIONAL EZSROISBS. In crown »vo, .» pn. N.l 
TOURISTS' VADB KEOUK OF SPANISH COLLOQUIAL OONTEBSATION. 

Cloth ... Hal 

EZAIONATION NOTES ON SPANISH. By Aimed CALrxar. Qoth, 4) in. by 

Spanish QEAMMA& Bj C a 1 TouDaKO* 1 a aowu 4voI doth 
gtii, 930 ... * . « Net 

Kay . Hal 


in., 56 p 

COMMERCIAL 


61 

61 

Ui 

ih 
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BPAKISH TEKBS. Bemlir taJ By G- R- M*eD0!«4«.t». lo crown 8vj. 

fV»irt^nAt^feTlliFiJPO'«DESCE IN SPANlSa In Sv-o.^olh. uo pp- N«l 

S^ISH WMffilRCIAL WRRESPONDDiCi: N^i 

LESMSS By tb. An.b^r. 

SPAN^ISH'rosfe^CI^'^^'EE. By C. R. In^crowi: Sv.. Cou.. 

BEADWOS DJ COSDffiRCUL SPANISH. With Not«»4 rra.*iJ»aoc.. .n En^l^n^ 

CP«^f^5ngrirecc'V* i “ri' f £'Q- Fxrst Seri«. in crown 8vr>. %t pp. • - N*l 

S^lHBUSINESSLnTERS. By E, McCosstu- ScsooJbcnc*. 

BPANl^' COKMEBCIAL PHRASES.' With Abbrevultocu and TrwsUuc^ 
SPANIMBDSMSS CONVERSATIONS AND DiTEBVIEWS: WiibConc^poidencc. 

SPAH^':aOLlffl'^‘’lSaU«-^^^^^ M^mSeRCIAL DicnONABV. B^v 

C. R. MACOOWiiJ>. lit tf ow hs-*. Bv*R I> 

OOMMZKCIAL Am TECHmCAL TERMS IN B«OUSH AND SPANISH. y ^ • 

SFAmmmOUi^wi^ Dy 'tbe^Mc Author, cro«^'| 

%\o 

ITALIAN _ 

TOURISTS’ VADB MECUM Ot ITALIAN COUOQOIAL OONVBRSATIOR 

OOml^ClAL ETAliAN QBftlfMAR.' By Lino.' R.oi In croWn 8~. doth fiUt. 

MERCANTiLE 'CORRESPONDENCE.' Bailiih-iiiliin. to trom Svo, doth. 

f'SgiBSI&r'sSsiSSs^^ 

IJOO pp. • .. 

SUSCELLANE0U8 

PRACTICAL PORTUGUESE OBAMSIAR. By C. A. 4nd A. TotaDAKo. In tfown^ 

^MESPOiTOENCE. ‘Entliih-PorturJ^ In «<>-« ®«'/ 
liSWNr'lR MBTU0UE8E OOHliEBdAL OOR^SPOilDESICEL ' By C.^R. 

i. -.VO. 

nrmBMioSS’TO^cJu;’ mcrim/ffi ri hioush. itaum. fee»» 

^u5) OrafiAs! ufE W...... 1» looEcp l6no.. s.l pp. .lolA ■ »“ 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

All tmW Mn la ioobcap Svo *iM unlo** otbefwUfl «Ut«d* 

IMSTBUCIION BOOKS 

Cmtmofy BdUkmu 

PiniAH’S SHORTHAND TEACHER. An demenury work iulled toe «lf-to»U«Uoo 

KEY'r^PEmijf'S SHORTHAND TEAWIBR .. 
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81 /- 

8A‘- 
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W- 


S<L 

8d. 





PITHAIT'S SHORTHAND PRQCE&S. Ici thrc« Books: Elfm^tarr. 

And Advanc'^J ........ 91» Kfiy^ #4Ch 91, 

FtTUAN'S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS. K<h. t. s and y . .C&CJl 8d. 

HAYS TO ** PimAN'S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS*'* No. t and 3 £&cb 4d. 

_ No. ^ ... 3d. 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND COPT BOOSE No&. t. 3, l. and 4. ^ entirel7 new 

covrnnp th«“ !hr*'rv < t the Foyl^^p 4to Oi ui.) . P- iftl 6d» 

PITMAN *S SHORTHAND DRILL EXKRaSES. OW .8d. 

COMPEND OF PITMAN *$ SHORTHAND.2d. 

FnUAN'$ SBOETHAKD lNSTHUOrO& Comrl^^tc Instr\KUoo in tb** Qolb 6'* 

_ Key. 2’-;dolb a 6 

THE CHNTHNAKT CHANGES IN PITMAN'S SHORTHAND. Jn cfowi* Sv"o . 1(L 

SUMMARIES (‘ROM ‘‘PITMAN'S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR." S^. 3} in. 

t'v 4 in .......... 4L 

PITMAN'S SHOETRAKD MANUAl^ OmtamA uistructtoo in the Intermediate Stvle« 

wMh 100 l,x^. 2 6 0'»ib 3*.K«y 91 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND GRADUE Writinfr Rxctcim in ordinary print for 3d. 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND REPORTER. Contamtiip instiuctioa in tbe Advanced 

biy le : wun P.icerci»c4. 2 6. Ciolh 3- . . Key 91 

REPORTING F.XKRCISEE Uxrrei«r-« on all the rTx)«9 and ccntracteO wnrd^ In 

orhnarv f rn t, lor dici,*\t>on ...... 6d.: Key 1/- 

PITUAN'S SHORTHAND CATECHISM. In <Tovn Sn-o . . . . Net 2/- 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND WRITING EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION TB5TE in 

cfi»ern bvo» r hiKUiU 2 6. . Key 3/9 

EXABONATION NOTES ON PITMAN'S SHORTHAND. By H. W. B. WiLSov. 8 in. 

I*v lt»., ch'th ........... 2/-» 

GRADED SHORTHAND READINGE 

EJecnenUry. mth Key. Adranced with Key. )n crown 8\*o. obioo^ . . Each 101 

iPtrf medi aU, wttb Key Pmt andi» I Srri'H ..... SI 

GEADUATS) TESTS IN PITMAN '$ SHORTHAND. Illu^tratine aU the rolee In tbo 
Jnienuedati' Style. In iniif-biK.'k fjrm. pu^t byr> u>. by 4I io.), witb rulod 

r^t^r .Sd. 

FROORESSIVE STUDIES IN PITMAN'S SHORTHAND.2/- 

TALKS WITH SHOBTHAND STUDENTE lU Jamc^ Hymu . ... 

CHATS ABOUT PITMAN'S SHORTHAND. By Oxoaot Ulxt^hkr ...£/- 
LECTURETITS ON PITMAN'S SHORTHAND. By ). Mvncs .... 1/6 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE A Sc/in ol Iwenty Simple Leunni 
covctf intf the wfMte <d the vy^tem asid apecialJy .idaplcd lor bu»ine^i pnrpo«e!V In 
ert wn 8vo. Cloth 3'- ... Hey 2 6 Wuh AddUioul EserciSM 5/- 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE. ADDITIONAL EXERCISLSOS . lOL 
READING EXHRClShSON THE RAPID COURSE iln Sh nhandl, cr'>fm 6a pn. D** 
PITMAN'S SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL COURSS. SpmiaUy adapted for ootn- 

cn^rciaJ atudeiiiy. Doth 5 ... Her, 2/6; Addilicnal ExrrciM UB 

PITMAN'S EXERCISES Df BUSINESS SHORTHAND. By A. BtHiAtHTi, I.P.S. 

tHoQa.)» h'.CJ»p.T. ... 9/. 

GBAUUALOGUES AND CONTRACTIONS 

GRAMMALOOUES AND CONTRACTIONS. For use In €la.ev^ • . . . Bd. 

VEST POCKET LIST OP QEAMMALOOUES AND CONTRACmONS OP PTTMAN'S 

SHORTHAND. 3| in. by il in., liinnUotb ....... M 

EXERaSBS ON THB GRAMMAIXWUES AND OONTRACnONS OF PlTMAIf'S 
SHORTHAND. Uy J. P. C. Grow. In Shorthand, with Key. lo cr own bvu» 
lin^ doth .... 61 

HOW TO PRAOTISB AND MEMOEia THB ORAMMAIOOURS OP PITMAH^ 

SBOBTBAND. Coenpded by D. J. Gioaos. Siae 7| in. by 5 in* . • • 6d 

SHOBTHAND PUBASE BOOKS^ ETC. 

PHOKOQRAPmO PHRASE BOOK..1/6: Qdth 8/^ 

SBOBTHAND WRITERS' PHRASE BOOKS AND QUIDE& Each in (ooljcip 6vo. 

HM 8/6 

Electric*] tndEnitoeennc. RnQwty. Brtate Amt* tie.. Pristine tiM PoblUhioc* 
tnstmnce. Baakioc. StoekbroldAf and Finnneiai CommercUi. Lent MtuudpnL 
Bnilden nod Cootnetor* SUprioc. Iron aod Sted Trade* Ciru 
Nira] aod MiliUry. CbemicftJ aod Dnc. ProTixioo Trad* Drapery. 

MEDICAL EEFORTDiQ XH PITMAN'S SHORTHAND. By H. l)icictN«oH. With 
an liktr^uctKm and Lists ol Phraseuarama, Outline, and Abbte\*iaUoax. In 
croiTO clnib ._3/B 

shorthand CLERK'S QUIDS. By VufctirTE.CouivcB, A.CI.S. lotxownSvD. 

doth.. 2/8 
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SHORTHAND DICTIONARIES 

PITMAK’SEKGUSH AKD SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. In cr^wr^ rp. 10- 

PimAN SHOBTEAXD DICTIONARY. Crow^i . <7i m. by si Ji.). 373 rp, v J tb 7 $ 
PITMAN’S POCKET SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. k^y^J 32m jol 4i w.). Cl^Ui 2 6 
Leather ............ Or'6 

PUMAN’S REPORTER'S ASSISTANT. In aown 6vo. claui .... A,- 

DICTATION AND SPEED PRACTICE BOOKS 

SPEClAtlSQ) CORRESPONDENCE BOOKS. <li Tb^ Cheauc&l TtAld. iC> The 

Piper Trade (di The Bai k lipg Trade lu oniiu.irv print . Each 6d. 


CTUDE2fT’S PRACTICE BOOK. In <!• Svo, 241 PP. 

GRADUATED DICTATION BOOKS. W S<nr<) . I., 5i, No. 11.. Sd. 

GRADUATED COMMERCIAL LEITERS FOB OICTATIO.S. 3i m. by o lj. . 8d- 

EEPORTINO PRACTICE In ftvo, cUnh . . . . y 6 

PROGRESSHTE DICTATOR Third In rr-^wii 8vo, cloth . . . 

SHORTHAND CANDIDATE’S DICTATION EXERCISES. In aowu Svo, paper Z - 

COMMERCIAL DICTATION AND TYPEWRITING.D- 


gppm TESTS AND GUIDE TO RAPID WRITCNG IN SHORTHAND. In crown aa 

FIVE MINUTE SPEED TESTS. NViib iuUuOiivu.a oa Av4)ui»man vt SpocO by 

I*. P. J ACK 50 K. Ill CfMWli h\ \, ........ 

emULATIVE SPEXLER AND SHORTHAND VOCABULARY. By CuARLts E. Smni. 

In cr<.'wn bvo. pap-r ......... 2/- 

POCKZrr DICTATION BOOKS. Nos. L 2. 1 and A tn. bv 3) in. . . Each 2A 
fipZED TRAIMINO IN PITMAN 'S SHORTHAND. By t. K. Majikini:r 6<L 

ACQUISITION OP SPEED IN SHORTHAND. By £. A. Copk. In urdinary prinU 

In crowTi 3vo ............ 9d. 

BROWN’S SBOBT^COTS IN SHORTHAND. By OkORCi Beowir. VA.VS, In 

crown S\*o ............ 1/- 

THE STENOOEAFBIC EXPERT. Dy W. B. Bottom* and W. P. Smait. In demy 

cloth j_• . ..... Nel 7/6 

SHORTHAND COMKERCIAL LFTTCR^WBITER Advancr^I Style . i/S; Key D- 
OFFICE WORK IN SHORTHAND, hprciin^ni of L-fol and I'ther •n.xl 

Work comm'''dv diriainj i > Sh orthand ei«^k<, in the Advanced Style 16; Key lOd. 
OOMMEBCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAJID. In crown 8vo. doth 6 6 

BUSINESS OORRESPONDQf CE IN SBORTBAND. B* Adi onced Style. 1 6 : Key 
TRADE OOERESPOKDDfCE IN SBORTHAKD. In thi* Advances! Stvie. L 3 ; Key 1/- 
MISCQXANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE IN PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. Fir»t» 
Second. I bird, ^iid lourUi Series. Advanced Sl>k. with Ui urdin.ify pnoL 

Each Lq aowu Svo, oblong 1/6 


SnOBTBAND BEADING BOOKS 


In the BeaeoUry StylA 

AESOP^ FABLES. 

EASY READINQS. With Key. 

LEARNER’S SHORTHAND BEADEB lilustrated.. 

FrmaiNO tales. 

SHORT bTORlES _• . 

p wpnit OF THE BUSH AND OTHER STORIES. 

lA the letermertiite StylA 

FinCAN^ PBOHOGEAPHIO READER* No. L W ith Key. 

GULLIVER’S VOYAGE TOULLTPUT. By 1 owatiia?« Swift. With Key. Qolh 
SUBMARINE K? AND OTHER STORIES, illuitrat^ . . 

THE VICAR OF WAE^IELD. By Olifkr GotoiMim. lllitttrated. 2/6; Qoth 
TALES AND SKETCHES. Hy W‘A5HjecTow Uvimg. With Key. 2/-; Qoth 
TALES OF ADVQITURB By var ious A<jtb«jc» ...... 

THE RUNAWAY AIRSHIP AND OTHER STORtBA . • 

Tgg SILVER SHIP OF ligyifin- An ahndguietjt oi J. H. Ifcaauam e Mo^ 

gw.F ryr BEADINOS.No. L 6d. No. U 

THE BOOK OF PSALMS. UiUfi Authorised Veniom doth edges . 

COMMERCIAL RPanFn* 0 SHORTHAND. (1> Commercial Ixutitatiou. 
iZ) Cotaooditlm. (Z) Leaden ot Commeroe. <€ Qatevayi ol Bhlisb O omme rce. 
' Each 


tfi Ibe Adttaeed Style. 
FBONOORAPmO READER IL N^^th Key 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CflAew Diewn. 
tALES FROM DICKDB. 


1/3; Qoth 
Qoth 


8d. 

8d. 

6d. 

B<L 

M. 

Sd. 

Sd. 

2 /- 

1/3 

3 /- 

2J9 

VS 

V 9 

ZfS 

Sd. 

8/6 

61L 

6d. 

Sd 

2 /- 

8/6 
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THT SlOK OP FOUR. Rt A. Dovir. 0 <itS . 

THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Vola. L H ADd m. Cloth . Eftch 
AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS, by Jvle& Ves^k * • . . 
5ELF.CULTURE. bv f S. lU^cKtr. .... 1/6; QoUi 

SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN AUTHORS. Wih Ker. 

THE LEGEND OP SLEEPY HOLLOW. Bv Wa«iisctom Ietiko. With Key • 
RIP VAN WINIQX. Bv WAStUKctos Ievixo, With Key • . • . 
A COURSE IN BUSINESS TRADONa. By O. K. Bvcknall, A C.l.S. (Sbocth^d 

EUui<j(4i. «^S pp. ..... ..•••• 


2/- 

2/6 

8/6 

8 /- 

1/6 

9d. 

6 d. 

a/6 


SHORTHAND TE.VCIIERS* BOOKS 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND TEACHER'S HANDBOOK. Ift ctown 8vo, doth . • 2/6 

NOTES OP LESSONS ON PITMAN 'S SHORTHAND. Sixe 8 in. bv x| in., doth * 2/6 

FREPARAnON FOE A SHORTHAND TEACHER'S EXAAHNATIOH. Size Sliu 

bv *,1 i»'i . f loth ........... 1/6 

A COMBIENTARY ON PITMAN'S SBORTHAKD. By ). W. Tavxor. In fooltcip 

8v.». cl'*th cut, 44'^ .......... 5/- 

THE METHODS OF TEACHINO SHORTHAND. By E. J. UcNakaju. U.A. In 

frnwfi h v>‘. cl oth N«t 3'6 

CHART OP THE PBOKOORAPHIO ALPBABFT. 9) in. by tUn. .86. 

DERIVATIVE AND COBIPOUKD WORDS IN PITMAN'S SHORTHAND By H. W. B. 

WiLtov In I'^'Krap Svo . .8/- 

mSTORY OP SHORTHAND. By Sn Isaac I^hah. Fourth Edition, Rcvbod. 

In cxown Svo.cJolh Rsi 6/~* 


TYPEWRITING 

THE JUKTOR TYPIST. Dv Akhib E. DAns. tVmy S\*o. doth , . Not 8'0 

NEW COURSE CN TYPEWBUINO. By Mas. Smith Clovoh. Lufx post 4to 8/6 

PITMAN'S TYPEWRITER MANUAL. Can be used with any inachioe. SUib 

K(iitlt>n. pr»«t 4to, doth . • • • • . « » 6/6 

PIIMAK'S TYPEWRITING EXAMPLES tor any nuchloe^ 

On cards. 4^ caamplrs, loolscap (olio •••••« Nsl 4/- 

In note-hook form, in cp\fTs 2/* 

PITBIAN'S EXERCISES AND TESTS IN TYFEWRITINQ. FoolKap (olio. Quarter 

cloth. Ihifd l.ditioti, ronv xi ..•>•»••• 4/* 

HOW TO TEACH TYPfiWRinHO. By Katv PlCKAao, D..\. (Lood.). Crown jto, 

doth .flM 6/- 

FRAUTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITINO. By C. E. Smith. EogUsh 

r^vi^ed A nd OftlafcH, Su hi in. bv fl in. ... e/6 

PRACTICAL TOUCH TYPEWRmNG CHART. Slie join, by 40in. • Net 8/6 
REMJNQtON TYPEWRITER MANUAL. NVuh Exerdsn and tUustrations. Ninth 

l*.ditT<>n. I rvist 4t<> ......... Net 8/6 

THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER MANUAIa By A. ]. SvLVsma. Larr poet 

4to . . _...Nat 6/6 

BAR'LOCE TYPEWRITER MANUAL (Orenp Syrtem ot Tooch TypewriU&c)* By 

H. ETiirttnor. Latcv poet 4t«) ........ NH Z/- 

ROYAL SOCICTY OP ARTC TYPEWRITINO TESTS. By A. £. Moitoh. Eltm.. 

Intrr.. And A'ivAncc^l. F..'ich in looUcap foUo ..... Hel 4/* 

MODERN TYPEW&rriNQ AND MANUAL OP OFFICE PBOCBDURR By A* B. 

llo KTOM. o | in. bv o| in., doth ...«•.••• 6/6 

A TYPEWRITINO CATECHISM By Mae. Shtts CaoooH. lo Xugt poet 410 Net V-* 
DlCllONAHY OF TYPEWRITINO. By H. Ethulidck. In demy Svo, doth, (ully 

Ul>i5t r.\ted . . _ ......... Net 7/6 

HIGH SPEED IN TYPEWRITINO. By A. U. Kxkkbdy and P. Jaamair. lo demv 

4to, TP' . Net 2/6 

MECBAKIOAL DBT1CSS OP THE T YPE W RI T ER . By R. T. Nicnoasoji. M a. 

Large poet 4to • , . • . . . • • • • Net 6h 


PERIODICALS 


PimAN *8 JOUBNAZ» Subecdptloo, which may be^ at any iiine. 17/4 per anntio, 
rrnt tree. <E«tab. 1843). 94 PT* • • • • Weekly 3d., by post 

PITMAN'S SHORTHAND WEEKLY. (Bdab. t$oe.) - Weekly RL, by poet 
BUSINESS OBQAN1SATXON AND MANAGEMENT* Monthly. 1/6 net, by peat 
1/9. Annual SubacriptloQ . ........ Net 
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CompUU 6Aor*Aan4 C^MJeptes eonutntng rviA p^ttcuiwt of 

lim ^nd oihir unpofUuU vorAi wiU uni poU /tu on 

















